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From the Editor 


When I sit down to write something “From the 
Editor,” I start to feel as if I have to say some- 
thing “very important,” something that is 
worth being in print. I get stressed and I can’t 
write anything. 


| also find myself trying to write in small snip- 
pets of time—in between work and a class, after 
a meeting and before an important errand. It’s 
never enough time to capture any of the ideas 
darting around in my mind. So in this issue 
you're just going to get some snatches of my 
thoughts. 


In a recent readers committee meeting, we 
discussed anger and its place in the paper. We 
wondered about when anger—expressed appro- 
priately—was helpful. We wondered what 
“appropriate” expression was. We talked about 
why we are often uncomfortable when we feel 
our own anger or the anger of other people. 


After the meeting I read the portion of the 
Exponent I Editorial Style Sheet which discusses 
tone. Two guidelines address the expression of 
anger in the paper: “An essay should not be a 
vehicle for venting spleen or giving a diatribe 
against a person, thing, practice, or perception” 
and “Ifa message is viable, it is fine to print 
even if it seems critical, but the tone must be 
appropniate.” These guidelines are at least a 
starting point as we continue our dialogue 
about the ways we understand and share anger. 


We want to print articles which represent the 
full range of emotions experienced by women. 
We hope writers can express anger, reflect on 
anger, and be angry in ways that are healthy for 
them. And when readers find anger in an 
article, we hope they won't be judgemental 

or dismissive. 


In this issue we print the winners of the Helen 
Candland Stark Personal Essay Contest. Helen 
Candland Stark (1901-1994) earned a master’s 
degree in English at Bingham Young University 
in 1936. She and her husband raised three 
children. Throughout her life she remained a 
feminist (she endowed a yearly lectureship at 
BYU for a woman), an activist (particularly for 
environmental causes), and a poet. 


Thank you to everyone who submitted essays 
to the contest. Congratulations to our first place 
winners, Katherine England and Verna Greaves 
Aldous; third place winner, Beckie 
Weinheimer-Kearl; and honorable mention 
winner, Sondra Sumsion Soderborg. 


We also received many thoughtful responses to 
our Sister Speak question. As you will see most 
of them are lengthy. We'd like to print your 
responses even if they aren’t long. If you only 
have a paragraph of things to say, send it along. 
Maybe these editorial snippets will inspire. The 
deadline for the Sisters Speak question in this 
issue is June 1, 1998. 
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Katherine England 
Fullerton, California 


I try to see it as I did then. The summer Marti 
and I rode through the wheat that tickled the 
horse’s bellies. The summer Jack and I discov- 
ered dangerous touches while cramped in his 
‘57 Cadillac hidden behind dark trees across 
from the 3M plant. The summer the body went 
over the dam. The summer everything 
changed. 


It feels so close. The smell of singed popcorn as 
I pass the Malt-O-Meal factory makes it easy to 
slip back. I pull the rented Caprice over to the 
shoulder, close my eyes, and smell the roasted 
corn. It is a summer smell. Sub-zero winter air 
reeked of hot chocolate from the Chocolate 
Malt-O-Meal Plant downtown, but summer 
was popcorn. I slowly open my eyes. Across the 
field over the brick wall and railroad tracks 
stand three silos. That year the other two that 
had stood to their right exploded, providing 
entertainment for Northfield, Minnesota as well 
as neighboring Dundas, Lonsdale, and Cannon 
City. Cars lined the highways for miles to 
watch the flames. It wasn’t Halloween, I 
remember, but it was fall—the silos were full. 


Leaving my husband and four children had 
been easy after the first few minutes of lift-off. 
Doubts of the validity or necessity of this trip 
dissipated quickly. It had been an exceptional 
time, and twenty years of memory, I feared, had 
expanded it to something that might not be as 
real as I wished. 


I roll the window up and turn on the air. Take 
the second left after the new warehouse, the 
Hansens had told me. They tore down the old 
Odd Fellows home so you may not recognize 
the intersection. I obey and turn at the vacant 
lot, go two blocks, and find 210 Lincoln Street. 


Northfield has changed little in twenty years. 
My family had settled here during my high 
school years. It was a gentle town, strong in its 





Norwegian traditions and Lutheran mythology. 
I am amazed at the unfenced yards, tender gar- 
dens, and tall clapboard homes, and I regret I 
was too self-absorbed and self-serving as a 
teenager to notice what a wonderful place this 
was to grow up in. Now I notice. 


Being anxious about a high school reunion 
seems normal to me, but my husband says I 
have been obsessive. “Worrying about it for 
months is one thing but years is not normal,” 
he’d chided me. I dismiss his lack of empathy as 
ignorance. My night of passage had been pivotal 
and painful. I was raised a Mormon, fifth gener- 
ation in fact, and strict rules of conduct had 
been taught since childhood. We had to dress 
conservatively. Sunday activities were restricted 
to church worship and family quiet time. Our 
vocabulary did not include swearing. Formal 
dating was not to begin until sixteen, and sexual 
activity was limited to holding hands and a 
goodnight kiss. Clean thoughts and clean bodies 
would lead you back to God’s open arms. At 
fifteen I had always acted so as not to disappoint 
my parents or God. 


I turn the radio to ARROW 93.1—Hits from 
the 60s and 70s. A familiar tune makes me 
smile, “Did you write the book of love? And 
do you have faith in God above? If the Bible 
tells you so . . .” I remember first hearing the 
song on the car radio of my friend’s Chevy II at 
a summer open-air band concert two blocks 
from where I am parked now. Pierce and I had 
slipped away from our families and crossed the 
ditch to a hidden alfalfa field where I’d allowed 
him to kiss me passionately—my response had 
been awkward and immature at best. I had 
loved the juxtaposed feelings of curiosity, guilt, 
and arousal. Even now the memory tightens my 
stomach as though it were taking a large drop 


on a roller coaster. No good music was written 
after 1974. I sigh. 





— As 


I pull up to my friend’s house, its now exposed 
siding a result of the Dutch Elm disease that 
had pocked the trees and houses of many mid- 
Western towns a few years earlier, 

A small figure comes to a silhouette in the front 
door. I flip the gear to park and get out of the 
car. Joan Hansen is already halfway down the 
walkway, arms extended. I mirror the gesture 
and we hug. 


I was just about to go correct papers. I’m so 
glad you’re here. How was your flight? I nod, 
smile, and say, Fine. It feels good to have her 
arms around my waist. A physical confirmation 
that I am really here . . . twenty years later. 


Come in, come in. We're putting you up in 
Kayla’s room. You look great. Are you excited 
about the reunion? she asks. 


More numb nods. The house begins to look 
familiar. I wander through the maze of small 
rooms. Then I follow Joan’s heels up a narrow 
staircase that would never pass code in 
California. Kayla’s room is right at the top. It 
reminds me, annoyingly, of my own adolescent 
quarters—compact, laced with large windows 
that extend almost to the floor and are easy to 
sneak out of, I remember. I feel as if | am 
intruding in a large doll house. 


I lay my bag on the small bed and my gaze is 
drawn to a constellation of ads from fashion 
magazines carefully taped to the wall. Virile 
men and disinterested women with pouts are in 
awkward unnatural poses. Ralph Lauren, Gap, 
Banana Republic, Guess. They are clothing 
companies but clothes are conspicuously absent, 
Faces, arms, and backs in provocative attitudes. 
But no clothes. I wonder if any people act like 
that in real life and if they’d eventually go to 
their high school reunions. 


Joan and I stand in doorways and visit about 
my parents and people we both remember. It is 
a good conversation and I feel at home. After 
Joan leaves I pull out the Time magazine I'd 
taken from the plane. I cautiously open the 
Pages again to the report of atrocities in 
Rwanda. I'd been moved to a familiar nausea 
by the picture on page sixty. The photograph 


Katherine England says that she is the luckiest 
person alive. She loves four children who drive 
her crazy, and she is married to a wonderful 
man. She’ an artist who lives in a purple house 
and gets to teach elementary school students 
about Picasso. She’ working at finding peace at 
Sorty-two, but her husband says that she’s only 
finding “pieces.” Her goal is to make enough 


time to have tea parties. 
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shows what look like inflatable dolls floating in 
a muddy river. The torsos are rounded and the 
appendages stick straight out like small logs, 
only they are a gray fleshy color. They wear no 
clothes and have no heads. They look like the 
pig balloons I saw at a state fair when I was 
nine. Many of the floating carcasses are small. 
Small like McKay. I visualize my daughter at 
her third birthday last week, walking through 
her playmates to comfort her dog who had 
received a somber blow from a misguided 
pifiata swing. I try to imagine my child being 
hurled into a river, her little hands thrusting to 
grasp at yielding handfuls of water, expanded 
eyes staring up. I feel sick again. Suddenly I 
need to see the river. 


I'll be right back, I call to Joan. 


It is a six-block downhill walk to the main 
bridge. I pass Longfellow Elementary School. 
The playground had been a favorite late night 
makeout spot and the flagpole, a common gath- 
ering place for weekend partying. I’d seen my 
first drunk puke on the front steps there. I feel 
goose bumps of embarrassment. I wonder if all 
teenagers suffer the confusion my adolescence 
had brought me. Then I reach the dam. 


The dam lowers the river by eight feet at the 
bridge. Jack and I had often visited Bridge 
Square Park to be alone and watch the heavy 
river. It was on such an occasion that I had 
noticed an aberration on the surface. I stood 
and squinted to get a better look. At first glance 
it had looked like a child’s toy raft. Rafts ment- 
ed attention on this high traffic river that claims 
almost twenty lives a year, but this was not a 
raft. It was a body. Others also saw it, and a 
cluster of people on the bank watched the slow, 
moving object. 


The body reached the dam and paused. I stood 
with the others on the bridge in front of the 
dam. It was first dead body I had seen and a 
previously unknown, perverted corner of me 
wanted to relish this experience. It was floating 
face down, and though it was naked it still wore 
a belt that restricted its bloating and a brown 
shoe that pinched the end of one leg. I found 
myself hoping it would turn over. I wondered if 
it was a man or a woman. It had been in the 
water for some time, and its skin was stretched 
full, appearing sausage-like yet translucent. I 
wanted to see the face and wondered if its eyes 
if it had eyes... how... 
whose mother? 


were open... how 


far . . . whose father . . . 


The spring flow raised the body over the lip of 
the dam and slid it down and under the dark 
water below. Suddenly there were sounds! 
Gasps and screams. I looked around to these 
people I did not know. It seemed too intimate 
an experience to share with strangers. Where 
was Jack? I realized he had been gone since I 
first saw the body. I thought maybe he went to 
get the sheriff. Then I saw him mounting the 
bridge stairway two steps at a time. I must have 
looked very frightened because he grabbed me 
violently and pulled me to him. My head nes- 
tled familiarly under his chin, and he embraced 
me until I felt my ribs would break. 


I walk quickly to the second bridge a block 
down stream. It was from here that the sheriff 
and others had dropped large hooks to fish out 
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the runaway body. The hooks had met with no 
resistance but came up clean, leaving messy tears 
just below the rib cage. That’s all I remember 
about the body. 


Suddenly I feel very lonely. I fancy it may be 
my husband I miss but then realize I miss 
someone who really knew me, knew my past, 
and knows this place as I did before I grew up 
that summer. 


There are things the body adjusts to slowly: 
higher altitude and air. Humidity works on my 
body as I puff up Ollie hill. Suddenly the 
Emerald City Green that begs me to move my 
family here from the desert they live in is not so 
appealing. Now come memories of sticky, 
sleepless nights, inhaling bugs, and mosquito 
bites that didn’t heal until Halloween. No place 
has a right to be this humid, I lament as I stag- 
ger, drenched, in through the Hansen’s porch 
screen door. The house is empty. A note on the 
round oak table in the dining room says they 
have gone to church meetings in Faribault but 
hope to see me before the reunion. I’m 
relieved. I still want to go to the farm before 
night, and I want to be alone. 


I shower but I don’t feel cleaner, just wetter. 

I file this thought under Reasons Not to Move 
to the Midwest, stick my wet hair under an 
Angels cap, and drive out the Old Dundas 
Road. It’s a little over a mile to the old Shilling 
Farm. I am again moved by the majesty of the 
trees and awed that forests have respectfully 
been left in spite of the town’s growth, a con- 
cept inconceivable in my own city. 


I pull off the dark asphalt onto the dirt drive- 
way and smile at the familiar sound of rocks 
popping under the tires. To my nght, fifteen 
acres of teenaged corn stand budding small silk 
tassels. To the west a marshland receives its life 
from a small tributary stream to the Cannon 
River. My father liked to point out that it was 
the only stream in southern Minnesota where 
one could catch a native trout. I had been 
impressed by this little marsh. I look at the cat- 
tails and imagine the hundreds of cats buried in 
the marsh in states of agitation that make their 
tails straighten several feet in the air. 


A man with a large face walks out of the old 
clapboard farmhouse. He tells me he has lived 
here for twenty years and that he remembers 
my family; three of my sisters had stopped by 
over the years. I decline his invitation to see the 
inside of the house. He says they've remodeled, 
and I envision red crushed velvet sofas and shag 
carpet. I choose to remember it as it was. He 
says to suit myself and go ahead and walk 
around so I thank him and head toward the 
silos and pig pens. The large barn is missing, 
taken by a tornado years before. I pass the pigs 
who nod erratically down their noses, convey- 
ing a false sense of importance. I walk on past 
the silos, the sunflower field, a small abandoned 
carnival merry-go-round. Finally the road 
shrivels to a heel-and-toe path that slithers into 
the yellow-gray water of the holding pond. 
Sweat trickles down my back, and despite the 
heat, I shiver. 

I stand for a long time. I feel fixed to the clay 


under my feet and experience the physical satis- 
faction that makes one wish never to have to 


move again. Shortly, warm breeezes bring a 
summer storm, a common midwestern phe- 
nomenon, but it lasts only minutes and leaves a 
shadow of dry dirt that reaches back from my 
feet. The unsettled dust reaches my nostrils, and 
I can’t help but smile. 


This had been the place of my sin. Sexual inti- 
macy is second only to murder. A handled rose 
is wanted by no man. Save yourself for one 
who will take you to the temple. I had carefully 
cross-stitched each jewel over and over in my 
mind until the day Jack and I saw the body. 
After dinner that night, I had sneaked out the 
back door and covertly made my way to our 
meeting place at the pond. Jack had hiked in 
the back way from Highway 19. 


This time, after seeing the body, when we met 
it was different. The air was loud with cricket 
songs and the pond was the color of insect 
wings. The sky was heavy and large. We found 
each other at the hem of the small cornfield. 
We didn’t smile but held each other tight. Jack 
began to weep. We stayed until the evening and 
did not speak. I remember Jack undressed us 
both, and we lay uncomfortably in the grass. I 
remember my skin felt tight. We made love, I 
think. It seems I remember making love. It 
wasn’t wonderful. After dressing we sat a while 
longer and then without a word we parted. We 
never again spoke of the body or that evening 
nor were we ever that intimate again. Jack 
graduated that year and left for Prescott, 
Anzona. I finished high school and also went 
on to college. Over the years we have found 
each other every so often by mail or phone. 


Now, I slip out of my clothes and drop them 
on the damp ground and carefully slip into the 
murky water. It is cold and I hold my breath 
until the water touches my navel; then I push 
off onto my back to the middle of the pond. 
My hair attaches itself like dark veins to my 
breasts. I take a deep breath and sink below the 
water. I forgive you, I tell myself. I forgive you 
for your mistakes, your past, your pain. 


Driving back into Northfield I think about 
Rwanda. I have noticed several countries 
explode into great turmoil and destruction this 
last decade. El Salvador, Yugoslavia, Ethiopia, 
Armenia. Countries that for generations have 
been governed by strict dictatorship suddenly 
for various reasons are left on their own with 
little self-governing abilities. Some enter into 
anarchy and self-destruction. Who will save 
them, I wonder. How soon will they heal? Will 
they ever forgive themselves? 


I feel strangely calm as I dress for the reunion. 
I drive to the new golf club. The building 
where I had attended my senior prom burned 
down in 1978 and now a newer but unattrac- 
tive building stands in its place. I pull into a 
space near the entrance, turn off the motor and 
watch the people, mostly couples, comfortably 
enter the doors as if going to church. I wait. 
Finally, faces unchanged—even in twenty 
years—that know me arrive. Susie, Mark, Lone, 
Steve. I am almost ready to go in but still wait. 
Finally, through the glass, I see the smile that 
draws me in. @ 
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Fifty Years 


Verna Greaves Aldous 
Portola Valley, California 





He reaches over and gently touches my cheek 
as we drive along East Castro Valley Boulevard 
towards Lake Chabot for our twice weekly 
walk. Then resumes humming along with the 
tape of the Mormon Tabernacle Choir. 
Occasionally he turns to me with a smile and 
a little giggle. More humming. He touches 

my knee. 


The lakeside trail is beautiful in each season—in 
the fall, with shrubs and trees changing color, 
fresh and green with blossoms signaling spring, 
now lush summer. He stops at a bench and 
takes my arm firmly to sit beside him. Another 
little giggle, smile, touch, more humming. 
Watches intently when I stand up urging him 


to go on, 


I recently found a letter written August 8, 

1946, just two weeks before our wedding. 
“You know, Verna, the more I think about you 
the more fortunate and lucky I realize I am in 
marrying you. You’ve done so many good 
things to me and for me, honey, that it would 
be hard to enumerate them all. Your patience, 
understanding, thoughtfuless, and love are as 
complete a part of you as the color of your eyes 
or hair. You are everything I could ever hope 
for, sweetheart, and I hope I can be everything 
that you want me to be.” 


Twenty-five years later he wrote, “Thank you 
for a grand twenty-five years, I’m looking for- 
ward to the next twenty-five with great expec- 
tation. Love,” 


Another stop at trail side for the rustic toilet. 
When he comes out I reach inside the back of 
his trousers, pull up his diaper and tuck in his 
shirt tail. He wants to be neat. We always stop 
at these little buildings and at the benches. He 
turns his head when he hears someone coming 








up or down the trail, extends his arm to them. 
Often someone will come over, “Can I help 
you?” “Is there a problem?” Or from a woman 
who has met us many times, “You just want to 
be touched, don’t you?” and she gives his arm 
an affectionate squeeze. I think she is touched 
by the Lord to be kind to this sweet man. 
Sometimes prayers are answered like this. 


He was a talented designer and research engi- 
neer in Silicon Valley for 30 years with a 
Professional Engineers license, an MBA. He 
forgot all this long ago, but he is still organized. 
He knows his room, his bathroom, his bed, his 
dresser. He can even play Solitaire if I lay out 
the cards for him. 


He had many performance talents: singing, act- 
ing, dancing, playing musical instruments. 
Strains of music are still available to him if I 
find the nght prompt. After hearing one or two 
measures of a familiar song, he begins to hum— 
verse, chorus, verse, chorus. 


Always a dignified man, he retains his dignity in 
the midst of others, performing all his personal 
care. He sits up straight at the table, even on 
the edge of his bed or on the bench at the trail. 
He walks curbside when with a woman. When 
he gets into the car for our ride, he reaches 
over and unlocks my door. 


His anxieties show in the contortion of his 
mouth and his three-minute attention span. It is 
difficult to find a place where he seems at 
peace. Sometimes in the car when he hums 
along with the tape of familiar music, he begins 
to tire and his face relaxes. Or when he lies on 
his bed, tired from the walk, I stroke his arm or 
face as he hums, then gradually he begins to 
fade out . . . stops humming, eyes struggling to 
hold onto mine. 


Even these things will go, but I hope he will 
still find a way to maintain some connection to 
me. His eyes will follow me, saying something. 
Will I understand? 


March 18, 1996. Ten years since 
“Dementia/Alzheimer type” was diagnosed. 
Personal care around the clock was getting to 
be too much. I was too tired; he was not 
responding to the stimulus I always searched 
for. Finally came the call that there was an 
opening at Oak Creek Alzheimer/Dementia 
Care Center in Castro Valley. I arranged a visit. 
We walked in the door, Newell found the 
bathroom, and (from my diary:) “When the 
first caregiver greeted him, he smiled so broadly 
he almost cracked his face. He went off with 
her to the music he heard from the activity 
room.” Later we went to the medical center, 
did medical tests, filled out forms, made all the 





arrangements. I called family members. Then I 
packed his bag and we returned to Oak Creek. 
I opened the trunk of the car; he reached in 
and got his bag. We went in, and the adminis- 
trator showed him his room. He put his bag on 
his bed and went to the activity room with the 
others as if this were still Rosener House, his 
day care center for the past six years. 


It has been fifty years since our wedding day. 


When I go to Oak Creek tomorrow, I’ll find 
Newell in the big activity room. He will be 
trying hard to follow the instructor’s encour- 
agement, whether it is rhythm sticks or songs. 
When he sees me wave, he will come over, 
smiling. He’ll take my arm to go to the foyer, 
he’ll make excited little giggles. I’ll ask an aide 
to get him ready to go out and I'll sign the 
book. He will rush to the front door, get in the 
car, buckle up. Excited more little giggles. I'll 
push in the Choir tape. He'll recognize the 
tune and start to hum, to softly beam. He'll 
touch my cheek, and we’ll drive down East 
Castro Valley Boulevard towards the lake. @ 


Verna Greaves Aldous was born and raised in 
Preston, Idaho. She graduated from the 
University of Utah in 1945 and the Graduate 
School of Social Work in 1946. She worked jor 
the Golden Gate Chapter of the American Red 
Cross for twenty-seven years and was the 
Executive Director during the earthquake in 
1991. Currently she volunteers as a member of 
the San Mateo County Commission on Aging. 
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Papa 


Beckie Weinheimer-Kearl 


acific Palisades, California 


My father-in-law died recently. It was sad and 
unexpected. His heart was not doing that well, 
but the doctors thought he would be fine if he 
just got a pacemaker. “No mush,” the doctor 
told Dad, “wait until you're off jury duty and 
then we'll get the pacemaker implanted.” Dad 
had been serving on a jury during the previous 
five weeks. Every day he came home weary but 
alert and with very strong opinions about the 
whole judicial process. 


“T think I'll wear a suit tomorrow, Mary,” he 
told my mother-in-law. “I don’t want them to 
think I’m an old retired stick-in-the-mud who 
doesn’t know anything.” 


Nothing was further from the truth. I remem- 
ber meeting Dad more than eighteen years ago 
when Alan, his son, and I became engaged. He 
intimidated me. “Have you read Gathering of 
Saints by Stegner?” he asked me as he began 
talking about the Mormon pioneers. 

“No,” [I'd admitted. 


“You've heard of Wallace Stegner, haven’t 
you?” 


“No,” I answered again, feeling sheepish, stu- 
pid, and totally illiterate. He often asked me 
questions using words I didn’t know, talked 
about people I’d never heard of, and repeated 
quotes from books I’d never read. He seemed 
gruff and stern and had a strong opinion on 
every conceivable subject. “He thinks I’m total- 
ly ignorant and naive, and wonders what his 
son sees in me,” I told myself. 


It was only a year after Alan and I were marned 
that our first daughter was born. My father-in- 
law was none-too-pleased to know his youngest 
son was becoming a father before his college 
career was over. “A baby? You're still a baby 
yourself! What will you do about graduate 
school? How are you going to support your 
family?” When Heidi was born, Papa, as the 
grandchildren called him, and Grandma Mary 


Beckie Weinheimer-Kearl loves the ocean.She 
can see it from the sunny window where she sits 
and reads in the afternoons. She has two living 
daugters, ages fifteen and eleven, who she 
adores. She and her husband take weekly six to 
ten mile walks along the ocean, eat at a restu- 
rant half way, browse in Borders Book store, 
and then go home. She began writing two years 
ago, has sold articles to Church magazines, 
Sunstone, and non-LDS publications and is 
currently working on a middle grade novel. 
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surprised us by flying in from Chicago for our 
graduation. Alan and I both graduated from 
BYU with one-month-old Heidi in our arms. I 
was still quite nervous to be around Papa and 
dreaded being left alone in a room with him. 


Nevertheless, I noticed that despite all his previ- 
ous lectures, he seemed proud of his new little 
granddaughter. He even seemed proud of her 
parents, who even though they had had a child, 
still managed to do “the important thing” and 
graduate from college. 


As little Heidi grew month by month we 
slowly became concerned about her develop- 
ment. When she was five months old we had a 
diagnosis. Specialists at Primary Children’s 
Hospital concluded that Heidi had cerebral 
palsy, a small brain. Later we also discovered 
that she was deaf. No words can explain the 
sorrow Alan and I felt at finding out our perfect 
little girl wouldn’t be living a normal life. I was 
also afraid of how others might treat her. I 
thought Heidi would be a great disappointment 
to her grandfather. 


Shortly after Heidi’s diagnosis, Alan and I 
packed our things and moved to Lafayette, 
Indiana. Alan was going to attend graduate 
school at Purdue. Lafayette was only two and a 
half hours away from where Alan’s parents lived 
in Chicago. We often drove to visit them on 
weekends. As Heidi grew, her body became 
even more crippled. It became hard to hold her, 
feed her, and comunicate with her which scared 
off many people who didn’t quite know how to 
talk to or interact with Heidi. They would 
often pat her like a dog and move on. It was 
surprising to me that Heidi didn’t scare off 
Papa. When he wasn’t fighting rush-hour traffic 
in Chicago or putting in long hours as a top 
engineer at General Electric, he spent hours 
feeding and holding his little granddaughter. 
When Alan finally graduated from Purdue, Papa 
insisted that he and Grandma Mary would 


watch Heidi while Alan and I went to Ohio 
where Alan interviewed for jobs, and we 
looked for a place to live. 


As | watched my father-in-law, who was often 
impatient and curt with people, continually 
reach out to his granddaughter, I began to dis- 
cover that underneath his tough exterior, Papa 
had a very tender heart. Over the years I slowly 
began to lose my fears of being around him. I 
can remember in those early days worrying 
when I was left alone with him. What could I 
say? What on earth did we have in common? | 
was nervous and tongue-tied and the few things 
I did feel educated about seemed to slip from 
my brain whenever he was around. I timidly 
began to ask him questions. “No, I’ve never 
read Plato,” I would admit, “but what did you 
learn? What did you like about him?” I discoy- 
ered that talking with Papa was like having my 
own private social studies teacher. 


One time, after we had talked about Lincoln, 
he mailed me his favorite book of Lincoln 
quotes—not to borrow, but to have. When we 
started a garden, Alan’s father mailed us his two 
favorite books on the subject, well-marked and 
underlined. All these and many more books and 
videos sit on my shelves today. Papa didn’t just 
go out and buy you a book. He gave you one 
of his, one that he had read and loved. He gave 
you a part of himself. 


Whenever I could, I would read these books he 
sent. They and the conversations I had with 
him opened a window of cunosity in me that 
helped keep me going through the long hard 
days of caring for my daughter. Gradually I 
even became brave enough to voice my own 
opinions to Papa and would debate historical 
and political issues with him. We debated the 
pros and cons of Bill Clinton each time we met 
until he died. Alan had known about my fears, 
noticed the change, and asked me once if I was 
still nervous to be left alone with his father. 


“No,” I laughed, “we start on one subject in 
the morning after you leave for work and keep 


with it all day.” 


Over the years we began to depend on the 
extra help Papa and my mother-in-law gave us. 
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When Heidi got an electric wheelchair, Papa 
flew out and designed a lightweight metal ramp 
to transport her and her chair into our van. My 
in-laws came when we moved to a more acces- 
sible home in Kentucky. By this time Papa had 
retired and they had moved to Utah. They 
drove a load of redwood in their pickup truck 
across the country. They spent two weeks 
during a very hot, humid August building a 
ramp with the wood. It criss-crossed down our 
hilly backyard to the woods and tree-house 
Alan had built for our children. The ramp made 
the tree house accessible for Heidi in her 
wheelchair. It became the gathering place for all 
the neighborhood children, and because of this 
ramp, Heidi could join the other kids in many 
childhood adventures. 


Heidi was often ill and by the time she was 
twelve years old, she had had more surgeries 
than birthdays. By this time she had learned to 
drive her wheelchair by herself (sort of). She 
couldn’t speak, but through her eyes, head 
shakes and nods and following her around in 
her wheelchair, we had learned to understand 
some of her thoughts and desires. We had fed 
her through a tube in her stomach for years. 
Her daily care took much of our time and ener- 
gy. Alan’s father was always very concerned that 
we have time alone, away from Heidi. Each 
year he made the me offer, “Let us keep Heidi 
for the summer at our cabin. She can sit on the 
deck, watch the birds, and swing with her 
Grandmother in the porch swing.” We never 
took Papa up on his offer, feeling Heidi needed 
to be nearer medical facilities and kept on her 
regular, complicated routine at home. It always 
touched my heart deeply, though, that he 
would offer. Instead, at least once a year, he and 
Mom would fly out to our home and stay with 
Heidi and her sisters for several days while Alan 
and I went off on a trip by ourselves that they 
had funded. 


Four years ago, Heidi died at age twelve. We 
decided to have her buried near Papa and 
Grandma's cabin in Bear Lake Valley. After the 
service the family came to the cabin for dinner. 
In the midst of all these people, Papa pulled 
Alan and me aside and told us about one of his 
favorite movies, Zorba the Greek. It was a movie 
neither Alan nor I had seen. Papa told us about 
an incident in the film involving Zorba, the 
main character. Zorba had taken care of an 
older, feeble woman and protected her from 
village scavengers. Zorba and his friend were 
with the woman when she died. Instantly the 
news spread and the villagers, who had waited 
like vultures outside her room, came in and 
stripped her room bare of everything. Zorba 
ignored them. He walked out, leaving the dead 
woman in her bed. His friend followed him and 
asked, “Zorba, what about a funeral?” 


Zorba replied, “There will be no funeral.” 
“Why?” his friend asked. 


Zorba explaned that the woman was French 
and the police wouldn’t bury her. 


“That’s dreadful,” his friend said. 


“Why?” Zorba asked. “She’s dead. It makes no 
difference.” 


If this experience with Papa had happened in 
those early days, I might have concluded that 
my father-in-law was indeed heartless. How 
could anyone tell us this story after we had just 
buried our precious daughter? Now, however, 
I knew him better. I knew Heidi hadn’t been 

a disappointment to him like I had once feared. 
I knew he loved Heidi. So I continued to listen 
as he explained, “What good could Zorba do 
for the woman now? She was dead. He took 
care of her while she was alive. That’s when it 
had mattered.” 


In my extreme grief, I understood what he was 
saying and how wise he was. We could do 
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Sondra RY Soderborg 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 





I was in a carpool that got its picture on the 
front page of the Detroit Free Press “Lifestyle” 
section. We were there simply because we car- 
pooled and somebody’s boss knew somebody at 
the paper. It was a great picture; two pictures, I 
recall, and one of them was big. I was thrilled 
on the day it came out. It was my 15 seconds of 
fame, and to tell the truth, it was a kick.’ 


There were four or five of us in that carpool, 
depending on the day. We were all new law 
school graduates and all working for judges in 
Detroit. We spent almost two hours a day 
together for the better part of two years. I got 
to know those folks well. Steve and I liked 
working together, and we talked shop on tough 
cases. Susan clucked over me as I lumbered 
through my second pregnancy. Holly and I 
argued about everything—even irrigation. And 
then there was Dave. I remember Dave for a 
few reasons. He ate out at fancy restaurants 
every night. He bought a used orange Saab,’ 


and he made a comment that J still think about. 


Emerging exuberant from the courthouse one 
evening, Dave described a fascinating case his 
judge was trying. I don’t actually remember the 
case, though it could have been the one where 
mothers and girlfriends transported cocaine by 
strapping bags of it all over their bodies. 
Whatever the case, it had a high element of 
human drama. 


Wouldn’t it be great to be a judge!” Dave 
exclaimed. “What could be more interesting? 
Wouldn’t you like to be a judge, Sondra?” 


“T don’t think so. I don’t think I would want 
the responsibility.” 


“Yes, but it brings you in touch with the little 
people.” 


“Little people?” 


“You know, ordinary people with ordinary 
lives. The kind of people you and I and people 


nothing for Heidi now. If we hadn’t done it 
when she was alive, it was too late. I knew I 
hadn’t been a perfect mother. I realized, 
though, that I had loved my daughter with all 
my heart and fought for her survival and quality 
of life every day that she lived. Now, Papa was 
telling me, I could quit fighting. She was dead. 
It’s four years later, and Papa’s words of 
advice—’’She’s dead” — still nng in my mind, 
and make me weep. 


After we got word from Grandma that Papa had 
died, we drove all day to attend the funeral. 
Papa had never mentioned to anyone at court 
during his jury duty that he wasn’t in the best 
of health. One day he wore a heart monitor 
during the courtroom proceedings. The judge 
noticed it and pulled him aside. “In this type of 
case we can go with as few as nine jurors, Mr. 
Kearl. Go home and get that pacemaker. You 
are relieved of your duties here.” That night 
Dad came home and couldn’t sleep well. This 
wasn’t unusual. He often napped in the after- 
noons and read late into the night. When my 
mother-in-law woke up, she found Papa had 
died at the kitchen table with two books open 
and his glasses still on. 


As we drove, I sighed to myself and thought, he 
died with no pain, no nursing home that he 
dreaded so much, and with his mind fully alert 
to the last. Tears flowed freely, as I thought 
about Papa. Papa, the man I had once been so 
afraid of. Papa the man who had taught a 
young, naive woman so many things. Papa, the 
man who loved and cared for his granddaugh- 
ter. How grateful I was that I learned to appre- 
ciate him while he was alive because as Zorba 
the Greek and Papa would say, “He’s dead.” 


like us don’t have contact with.” 


I wondered at that moment just who Dave 
thought I was. I also wondered who he 
thought he was. I recognized the statement as a 
blatant claim of elevated class and personal 
superiority. I found it offensive. But part of me 
was flattered by the implication that I had status 
and position. Part of me wanted what he said 
to be true. 


His comment came at a moment in my life 
when my illusions about the world and my 
place in it were slipping away. I had been raised 
to value status and financial renumeration of 
professional work. Yet after graduating from 
law school, I had felt weary and confused. I was 
grateful for my degree. Because of it, I felt 
slightly prepared for the exigencies of life. But I 
found much legal work unpleasant. I was in 
debt for my schooling. My husband was relying 
on me to support us so that he could finish his 
own education. I had made commitments to 
employers. We wanted children. I looked to 
the future and anticipated nghtly that the years 
ahead would be harder than the years past. 


We had our first baby. I went back to work 
when he was six weeks old. It broke my heart. 
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By God's good grace I kept my milk for nine 
months. I nursed Seth at 6:00 A.M. and put him 
back to bed. I nursed him at 6:00 p.m. when I 
came home. By God’s good grace, my husband 
received a grant, out of the blue, that allowed 
him time home we had not expected. He was a 
wonderful primary caregiver. 


I learned to find satisfaction in supporting my 
family. I grew up as I shouldered that responsi- 
bility. During the pregnancy, I’d imagined being 
saved from a return to work by some unfore- 
seen event, catastrophic or miraculous. But I 
found that the experience of getting up every 
day and going to work changed me. I was part 
of the stream of working people doing our best 
to get by, despite living in a way that didn’t 
necessarily represent what we had hoped for. I 
stayed up late to do laundry, cook, and finish 
research. My paycheck didn’t stretch as far as I'd 
expected. I taught Sunday School and did my 
visiting teaching. I was always tired. Though I 
had been taught to study hard and work hard, I 
had not before experienced life as so raw. Just 
the necessities felt like more than I could man- 
age. I found myself pleading for grace 
“Heavenly Father, help me get through this day 
Help me get through this hour. Help me get 
through the next ten minutes.” 


I lived beyond my emotional and physical 
resources. Yet all around me, I saw people, 
often with fewer resources, who had to do 
more—single parents; modest-living two- 
income families barely making ends meet; peo- 
ple who did what I did with more children or 
with sick spouses, sick children, sick parents or 
sick themselves; women whose husbands 
offered no help with the house or the children. 
I began to feel grateful for the goodness of my 
ordinary life. 


I also began to observe the world around me 
more thoughtfully. Detroit is a city full of 
lessons to be learned. Dave, who grew up in 
Grosse Pointe, an old money city bordering 
Detroit’s most run-down neighborhoods, taught 
one lesson. Other people I knew or observed 
taught others. 


One of these people was Mary. During the five 
years I worked in Detroit, Mary lived on the 
streets. She was commonly known as the 
Quarter Lady. Every day, she stood in front of 
the Courthouse and asked each passer-by, “Got 





a quarta?” She held out her rounded, upturned 
palm. Her fingers were long, thin, and ragged. I 
stopped occasionally to visit with Mary, and 
once or twice she recognized me. On those 
days she would talk. She talked fast, with the 
slurred sounds of someone without teeth 
“Look at my new skirt. I got it for $6.00 at the 
Salvation Army. I got these shoes and maybe I'll 
go back soon and buy me some warm socks. A 
lady helped me from the govemment.” Once I 
gave Mary winter boots and a long wool coat, 
passed on by a friend who thought I could find 
them a home. Two days later, Mary was out 
asking for quarters in her broken shoes and 
layers of sweaters. 


“Mary, where are your coat and boots?” 


“Aaaah,”” she croaked. “I set them down in 
Paul’s’ and when I turned around they were 
gone.” 


Another morning I heard Mary cry. It was cold. 
“I want my momma.” She wept. “I wish Jesus 
would take me home. I want to be with my 
momma.” 


I learned another lesson by watching Rosa 
Parks. She worked in our building and was on 

a senator's staff.‘ She was an elderly woman, 
steady but not spry. She was simply dressed. 
The first time I saw her and was told who she 
was, she stood in front of the courthouse talking 
to a woman, younger, but bent and decrepit, a 
street person who panhandled on the other side 
of the building from Mary. I saw them embrace 
before Ms. Parks came inside. 


I watched for Rosa Parks. Knowing she was 
around moved me. She was unassuming in her 
person so that many did not know who she 
was; but those who recognized her—including 
the judges and senators in the building—greeted 
her with respect. Though she responded, she 
didn’t make eye contact. Once I found myself 
alone with her in the elevator. It was probably 
wrong, but I spoke to her. 


“Ms. Parks, it is an honor to see you and work 
around you.” 


She said thank you, lowered her eyes, and got 
off on her floor. 


Ms. Parks knew the names of the street people. 
I noticed that she had something to press into 
their hands. She spoke with them regularly. 


I listen carefully now when I hear anything in 
the news about Ms. Parks. Somebody robbed 
her not long ago, broke into her home while 
she was present. There was public outcry that 
even Rosa Parks was not safe in her own home. 
But Ms. Parks did not express surprise or dis- 
may that she, of all people, was a victim of 
crime. She expressed concern about crime 
reaching ordinary people in their homes. She 
expressed hope for something better. 


Though my experience and observation have 
taught me that what is most real is also what is 
most human and basic, I find myself wishing for 
the clarity of the world Dave espoused. I want 
to distance myself from what I learned in 
Detroit, because what I learned there levels me 
If I am true to that, then I know I should put 
aside the masks of position and background and 
economic adequacy that I would rather put for- 
ward. The experience encourages me to be 
open and vulnerable. It teaches me not to hide 
my own simplicity, though I am ashamed. It is 
hard. I want to close my eyes and ears. I want 
to claim a place in the pecking order and hold 
on tight. I want to be in control, sure of my 
judgments, cool and removed. I want to insu- 
late myself from the raw pain of mortality. I 
want to hide from the blood and sins of this 
generation. I want to join Dave and look away 
from the Marys of the world. But if I'd looked 
away, I might have missed Rosa. On a good 
day, I recognize that I am an ordinary soul, 
beloved by God, working out my salvation 
with fear and trembling—and inadequate ener- 
gy. On a good day, I am at peace knowing that 
I am one of the little people. @ 





Just for the record, I did have a co-worker, a not too bight co- 
worker, bring me the paper and say, “Oh, you must feel terrible 
Your nose looks so big, and you don't have a big nose.” 

The back seat of an old Saab is no place for a woman in her 
eighth month of pregnancy. 

* Paul’s Cut-rate is a discount drug store in Detroit that sells pre- 
scriptions, sundries and liquor 

“I first heard of Rosa Parks when I moved to Michigan in 1986. I 
was twenty-three years old. Driving to Detroit for the first ume, | 
noticed the names of the streets: Walter Ruether Freeway, Martin 
Luther King, Jr. Blvd., Rosa Parks Blvd. I had to go home and 
look up Rosa Parks to figure out who she was and why a major 
road was named after her. My sister-in-law graduated from a 
Sandy, Utah high school, as I did, eight years after me, She stud- 
ied the civil rights movement beginning in junior high. She knew 
exactly who Rosa Parks was when she visited us in Michigan, My 
son and daughter in kindergarten acted out the story of Rosa 
Parks. At five years old, they, too, knew who she was. 





The Detroit carpool pictured here has long since 
disbanded. Sondra Sumsion Sodenborg, pic- 
tured on the far right, has added two children 
to her family since the time described in this 
essay. She’ at home full time, volunteers, and 
says that she still has to work in her car if she 
wants to get anything done. 
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Julia Wright 
Chicago, Illinois 


As a child I always looked forward to 
Halloween. It was my favorite holiday because 
I was in direct control of how much loot I 
acquired. Most holidays I had to rely on other 
people to satisfy my insatiable appetite for 
goodies. Halloween was different. 


I had no constraints when it came to the 
amount of candy I collected. As soon as the 
streetlights came on, I was out the door, haunt- 
ing our neighbors’ houses in search of treats. I 
would stay out as late as possible and was 
usually one of the last kids to go home. I never 
got people out of bed or anything—I just 
skipped the dark houses until all of them were 
dark and there was nowhere left to go but 
home. The whole night I ran from house to 
house, determined to reach every house before 
the candy ran out. 


I felt justified in my “run for the gold” because 
the amount of candy I collected and the 
amount I was allowed eat were very different. 
My parents wouldn’t let us to eat one piece of 
candy before coming home because my mom 
had to inspect it for poison or razor blades. 


We were also required to divide and donate 
half of our Halloween candy to the kids who 
lived at Fairview State Mental Hospital. None 
of my friends had that kind of rule! 
Nevertheless, in compliance with this stipula- 
tion, we'd dump the candy on our beds, count 
the number of pieces we'd gathered, and then 
begin choosing which pieces we’d sacrifice to 
the poor kids who couldn’t participate in the 
wonderful free-for-all we’d just experienced. 


First we'd grab all the money, then the candy 
bars, followed by our personal favorites like 
Smarties and Bottle Caps. The leftovers— 
licorice and pieces of gum—went to the kids at 
the hospital. I think my parents wanted to teach 
us selflessness through this effort, but I don’t 
think it worked. 


My grade school went from kindergarten 
through fifth grade, and I looked forward with 
great anticipation to the things that I’d get to 
do when I started attending junior high school, 
which was named for Charles W. Tewinkle, the 
first mayor of our town. Junior high was a 
difficult time for me. I hadn’t been very popu- 
lar in grade school and the problem only got 
worse in junior high. I struggled to fit in with 
all the new kids who had attended other grade 
schools. Most of them seemed nch—something 
I definitely wasn’t. I knew if I could only be in 
the “popular group” that life would be a 
dream. I didn’t think I was particularly ugly, 
but the boys told me I was, and I often 
wondered if there was something they saw 


that I didn’t. 


The year I was in sixth grade the Rubik’s Cube 
became enormously popular. Everyone had 
one, and contests were held regularly among 
the junior high school crowd to see how fast 
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the puzzle could be solved. By the beginning of 
October, I had decided to be a Rubik’s Cube 
for Halloween. My mom found a big, square 
cardboard box and bought a half-dozen fluores- 
cent, glow-in-the-dark paints and some black 
tape. She painted the box so that if it had been 
a real Rubik’s cube, it could have been solved. 
She used the black tape to divide the colors 
into sharp, perfect squares. We cut holes for my 
head and arms and left the bottom open for my 
legs. It was a beautiful costume, and I couldn’t 


wait to wear it. 


Unlike grade school, in junior high students 
could wear their costumes all day, and at lunch 
people voted for their favonte costume. I never 
really aspired to win the contest—it was based 
mainly on popularity—but it was wonderful 
knowing that my costume was one of the best 
ones there that year. Lots of kids tried to 
“solve” me during the day. It was great. 


In seventh grade, I had a hornible time deciding 
what to be for Halloween. It seemed like I'd 
worn all the good costumes in years past, and I 
didn’t want to settle for something ordinary like 
a ballerina or a baby. I wanted to be something 
creative like I had been the year before. The 
night before Halloween I hadn’t decided on my 
costume, and I was feeling discouraged. 


Sister Nordlaw was over visiting my mom that 
day. I'd never liked her very much because her 
son Rupert picked on me all the time, and she 
didn’t seem to mind because she never told him 
to stop. I always wondered if she had some- 
thing against me, but on this particular night 
she was so friendly that I decided I must have 
been mistaken. When she heard about my 
predicament, Sister Nordlaw—who always had 
advice for any problem—jumped nght in and 
told me about some wonderful costumes she’d 
heard of. The first one was a costume “toilet” 
out of cardboard a man had made for his child. 
The child stood in the square tank part of the 
toilet, while the bowl of the toilet extended out 
front with a lid on it that the child lifted up for 
people to put candy into. I was very sad that I'd 
heard about the costume too late to put it 
together; I’d have to wait till the following year 
to be a toilet. 


Her next idea was just as wonderful. She sug- 
gested that I take a garbage bag, cut holes for 
my head and arms to go through, and write the 
word “Glad” on the front with masking tape in 
big letters, and go to school as a Glad Bag! 
Why hadn’t I thought of such an idea? I had all 
the nght matenals, and it was so simple to 
assemble, and I was an upbeat, glad-kinda-gal! 


I began gathering the items I needed for my 
costume. I decided to wear black tights and a 
leotard underneath the bag to complete the 
color scheme. I could also carry an extra Glad 
bag for trick-or-treating because it would go 
right along with my costume idea. This was 


going to be a big hit at school the next day; | 
could hardly wait! 


Morning came and | eagerly slipped on my leo- 
tard and tights. Nearly bursting with excite- 
ment, I put on the Glad bag and rode my bike 
to school. It was always such fun to arrive at 
school on Halloween day and see all the other 
costumes, secretly knowing your own was bet- 
ter than the other kids’ were. 


It started at the bike rack, where some boys 
were just arriving as I was locking my bike. A 
boy made a comment about a moving garbage 
bag, followed by laughter from the other boys. 
I ignored them, knowing they were just jealous 
because my costume was better than theirs. 
However, as I walked to class, several similar 
comments were tossed at me. (I would soon 
wish that was all that got thrown that day!) I 
started feeling frustrated that they couldn’t see 
that I was a Glad bag, not a garbage bag. 


In my English class there was a garbage can a 
few feet in front of my seat, but when you 
have a “garbage bag” sitting three feet closer, 
why bother with the can? All during class little 
wads of paper, erasers, Kleenex, and other trash 
were tossed at the “human garbage bag.” I 
couldn’t wait for class to end so I could get 
away from there. 


By lunch time I was wishing desperately that I 
had worn something more than a leotard and 
tights underneath my outfit. If I had taken the 
sack off I'd have been indecent. Our lunch yard 
was outdoors, so I got my lunch in the cafeteria 
and went to find a seat anywhere that wasn’t 
near a garbage can; I didn’t want to give my 
classmates any bright ideas. I found a table near 
the front of the lunch yard where the lunch 
attendant would see me and ward off any 
attempts to “help keep America looking good” 
through proper waste disposal. 


Sometimes when you're a kid it seems as if 
adults are never there when you need them, 
and this lunch period was one of those days. 
Butter, warm from sitting in the sun, found its 
way into my hair. Mashed potatoes sailed 
through the air and landed in my lap. 


It rained chocolate milk that sunny afternoon, 
followed by a hailstorm of peas. When 
ketchup-covered hot dog chunks hit me in the 
face, I could no longer pretend that I hadn't 
noticed the attacks. Humiliated, I ran for the 
bathroom. After trying to clean myself up, I 
called my mom and told her I was sick (of 
school). She called the office to have me 
released, and I rode my bike home. 


After that, my zeal for Halloween diminished. | 
didn’t go trick-or-treating that night. Filling my 
enormous Glad bag with candy didn’t seem 
important to me anymore. I also began to ques- 
tion Sister Nordlaw’s advice in the future, espe- 
cially when I overheard her laugh with “sur- 
prise” when she heard about my experience. 
And in case you were wondering, I didn’t go to 
school as an eighth-grade toilet the next year 
either. I’d been “pea’d” on already and had 
new visions of what being a toilet at a junior 
high school named WeTinkle, I mean 
“TeWinkle,” would be like. @ 
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Last Laughs 


Linda Hoffman Kimball 
Belmont, Massachusetts 





In July of 1994 my two sisters 
and I had the traumatic task of 
sorting through my mother’s 
belongings while she lay dying 
in a nearby hospital. Her 
apartment was a chaotic jum- 





ble of her seventy-eight years 
of life, the drawings and debns 
of our childhood and my late father’s memora- 
bilia. It was a melancholy time, to be sure, and 
I still don’t have the stamina to dwell on those 
three trying weeks. But while we were sorting, 
my sisters and I did have a hearty laugh or two. 
You might say we had a cow. 


Years earlier my mother began the tacky avoca- 
tion of collecting porcelain cow pitchers. My 
sisters and I always rolled our eyes. Whenever 
we visited she’d have some new kitschy 
creamer, some embarrassing bovine on her 
living room shelf. They came in all colors and 
shapes. Some upright and aproned; some four- 
legged and udderly ridiculous. “Ha, ha, ha!” 
we scoffed. 

During those grim days in July of 1994, we 
had an estate appraiser come 1n to assess Mom's 
furniture and belongings. As we had assumed, 
there was essentially nothing of more than 
sentimental value among her possessions. 
“However,” said the appraiser, “that cow col- 
lection is remarkable! That's worth quite a bit.” 


“Ha, ha, ha!” I could almost hear my mom 
chuckling. Look who was having the last laugh. 
In the end my sisters and I each selected a cow 
from the set and bundled up the rest for sale. I 
chose a pale blue cow she had purchased from 
an Illinois Tollway Gift Shop. It has Abraham 
Lincoln’s face on the side and “Illinois” printed 


on it. I love it. 


We had another little surprise while we were 
sorting through Mom’s belongings. My sister 
Holly found a little metal strongbox. In it were 
official documents—birth certificates, our dad’s 
death certificate, insurance papers, and a pecu- 
liar form from Dubuque County, Iowa, dated 
May 1939. It was a record of a marnage 
between Albert H. and Mary A. Those were 


our parents all right, but we knew that they 
were married August 17, 1940. We had seen 
the wedding photos. My mom, the recent nurs- 
ing school graduate; my dad, the handsome 
new Army dude. We celebrated the event every 
year. What gives, we asked? 


Putting several twos and twos together, my 
sisters and I discovered that our parents eloped 
to Dubuque from Evanston, Illinois not because 
they had to get married but because they want- 
ed to get married. Back then, if a woman got 
married, she didn’t need a career, and my mom 
would have been booted from her program. 
They were extremely discreete; even their sib- 
lings and best friends knew nothing about it. 
My mom kept living in the women’s dorm, 
and they continued their “courtship” for 
another sixteen months when they were pub- 
licly married in Illinois in 1940. They never 
told us a word about their previous marnage, 
the little sneaks. 


“Ha, ha, ha!” I can hear Mom chuckling. 


I love learning that I didn’t know it all. I love 
seeing that there was more to my mom than I 
knew. I feel somehow put in my place, but not 
in a reproachful, shameful way. Rather, I feel 
fond, distinct, and humble—like I can admit, 
“You got me good!” and laugh with her as she 
hovers somewhere overhead. There was a lot, 
of course, that drove me nuts about her (valu- 
able or not, I still think the cow collection was 
bizarre), and I won't start cataloguing all that. 
But I appreciate the reminder that I was clueless 
about her in lots of ways. Somehow my admis- 
sion of blindness makes me see her more clear- 


ly. Go figure. 


These two little maternal surprises were the 
result of my mom’s blind luck—in the case of 
the cows—and covert action—in the case of the 
wedding. What about those situations in which 
we think we are right out there, full disclosure 
beings? For example, when my youngest was 1n 
second grade he and a buddy were discussing 
what their mothers do. The other boy said, 
“My mother doesn’t do anything.” My son 
responded, “You're kidding! At least my mom 


cleans up the place.” 


I have to cut the kid some slack for being 

seven. And, although my domestic goddess 
“skills” are way down on my list of “things 
you should know about Linda,” it’s nice to 


know that something registered on the Mom- 
O-Meter. 


Of course this invisibility issue isn’t limited to 
moms. I once attended an awards ceremony for 
my oldest son who had scored quite well on a 
test. It was a challenge for me to sit through 
this event. | wanted to support him in his pur- 
suit of excellence (to borrow a phrase), but I 
felt conflicted about what such a ceremony was 
honoring. I nudged the guy next to me and 
said, “It’s all well and good that we’re praising 
kids who score high on these tests, but where's 
the awards ceremony for kids who are nice to 
their siblings?” 


It’s obvious that our society stews in the juices 
of incomplete values—honoring the showy, the 
popular, the well-paid, the high scoring. Power 
gets defined by these things. I would be naive 
to pretend it isn’t so. I would be exhausted if I 
spent all my time whining about it. And I 
would also be lying if I said acclaim and accom- 
plishment didn’t matter to me. They do matter, 
I just have to make sure they don’t matter the 
most. Easier said than done. 


I am reminded of a friend who could, if she 
were that sort, outrank anyone on a prestige 
checklist. She has the full pedigree bloodlines, 
the “proper” schooling, the looks, the talent, 
yadda, yadda, yadda. The kind of girl you'd 
love to hate—except she has a loving heart that 
doesn’t quit. In intentionally invisible ways she 
does the Jesus thing. Her living principle seems 
to be “when you have done it unto one of the 
least of these, you have done it unto me.” But 
she would never tell you this. I have a lot to 
learn from her. 


[also have a lot to learn from Sister Walker, a 
poor, elderly black woman raised near Dothan, 
Alabama. I was her visiting teacher in Chicago 
for several years before she died. She was from 
about as invisible a sector of American society 
as one could imagine. But when she spoke in 
her quiet, genteel way—about her faith, about 
her hopes for her grandchildren, about her 
brother’s lynching in the 1920’s—she charged 
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the atmosphere around her. I think I can hear 
Sister Walker now, too, her heavenly hand to 
her mouth, not wanting to sound too unlady- 
like, “Ha, ha, ha.” 


Somewhere in the core of me, I hear Jesus 
chuckling: 

“You think an acceptance letter is important? 
That can be great. But, ha, ha! Guess what! I 
care more about how you treat people who cut 
you off in traffic.” 


“Yes, I know the ‘suits’ are up on the stand a 
lot. Back when I was on the earth, I loved 
those wonderful, sweaty men I called as apos- 
tles, and I needed them. But don’t forget who I 
saw first on Easter morning.” 


“Yes, your society often sees women—if at 
all—as some kind of hologram, present in a 
shimmering being only at angles for those who 
have eyes to see. I know what that feels like, 
too, Linda. But, it’s not the whole story. And it 
surely is not the end of the story. So lighten up, 
girl. Carry on like you and I know you should 
and enjoy yourself. Life is too important to be 
taken so seriously!” 


There are times when I feel seen and known 
among my nearest and dearest. I hear my mom 
chuckling. And Sister Walker. I hear Jesus root- 
ing me on. So I go about my hologram exis- 
tence, trying to see others with my eyes wide 
open. And, to my great satisfaction, there’s evi- 
dence that something of higher value is register- 
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Deborah Mayhew 


"aramus, se 


An important milestone for me, during the 
1997 pioneer sesquicentennial anniversary, was 
writing my conversion story and reading it in 
sacrament meeting. Before church a friend of 
mine who is a convert asked me, “How can 
you have a conversion story if you were born 
into the church?” 


I believe that if one sees conversion as a grad- 
ual, life-long process, then every true believer 
has a conversion story of one sort or another. 
Each of us will have, at various times in our 
lives, faith-promoting events that become like 
bricks with which the house of a testimony is 
built. But there will also be times when life 
becomes too much for us, creating landslides 
during which the house may totter on the very 
brink of destruction. 


In answer to my friend’s question, my conver- 
sion process was a gradual one, that encom- 
passed many years of introspection in which I 
looked at my past to discover what had gone 
wrong with my life. The one question that I 
could not answer was a simple one, yet it went 
to the very core of my unbelief. How could a 
person like myself, who had always acted out of 
good intentions and righteous desires, end up in 
such a difficult situation? 


While searching for an answer, I encountered 
“Los heraldos negros,” a poem by César 
Vallejo from a book of the same title. The 
poem describes the violent blows of life coming 
“as if from the hatred of God” and as being 
beyond human comprehension. Two lines from 
the poem struck me with the brilliance of a 
flash of lightning. 


Son las catdas hondas de los Cristos del alma, 
de alguna fe adorable que el Destino blasfema. 


They are the profound falls of the Christs of the soul, 
from some holy faith that Fate curses.* 


Fate, illness, and bad luck, can all test our faith 
beyond endurance, leading us to fall away. In 
the poem the words “Christos” and “Destino” 
are both capitalized, emphasizing their essential 
Opposition. 





Robert Bly’s translation of these same lines 
changes the cause and effect by adding the 
phrase “made by” “They are the slips backward 
made by the Christs of the soul, away from 
some holy faith that is sneered at by Events.” 
Have the Christs of the soul somehow con- 
tributed to their own “slips backward’? 


Tragedy can be like a double-edged sword. On 
one side 1s fate, or destiny, over which we have 
no control. On the other side is our God-given 
freedom to become the means of our own 
destruction. It is the Christs of the soul, our 
own good intentions, that can sometimes back- 
fire, leaving us with deep wounds of betrayal. I 
know that in my own life part of my falling 
away was due to my inability to save people 
whom I wanted to help. The Christs of my 
soul want to gather the wounded, but I discoy- 
ered too late how dangerous impulse can be. 


In my quest to discover what I had done 
wrong, I began to contemplate the idea of the 
essential, fatal flaw. From the ancient classics to 
modern times, much great literature is based on 
this idea. What is unnerving is that sometimes 
these character flaws seem like minor ones: 
King Lear cannot distinguish between what 
people say and what they really mean; Othello 
is a jealous husband. But from these flaws rage 
the torrents of tragedy. Once they have been 
set in motion, nothing seems able to stop them 
until they have run their course, leaving death 
and destruction in their wake. 


As I contemplated some of the choices I have 
made, I realize that they were motivated by my 
Chnists of the soul. Traits such as a desire to 
help people and a trusting nature might not 
have caused any problems in pioneer days, but 
in the world we live in today they can be dan- 
gerous, especially if taken to extremes. I tried to 
help where no help was possible. I trusted 
where I should not have. The result was a 
divorce, many years of heartbreak and financial 
difficulties, and the near loss of my testimony of 
the gospel. What’s even harder to understand is 
that although I understood what I was doing 


ing on the Mom-O-Meter. Here’s the latest 
Mother’s Day poem from Chase, now eleven: 


I love my mother oh, so much, 

As if she gave my heart the golden touch. 

Caring for me when I felt mellow, 

Happy for me when I was quite the fellow. 

She said that I could learn to spell 

And taught me things like what is heck. 

Even though we've all been bad, 

She loves us all: Britta, Peter, me, and Dad. 

My father may have taught me how to use a pen, 

My brother may have taught me how to do a 
half-Nelson, 

My sister may have taught me how to read a 
book, 

But my mom has let me taste, touch, smell, hear, 


and look. @ 


wrong, I still continued to make the same mis- 
takes over again with other people. 


And yet God helped me see how I needed to 
change, which leads us back to my conversion 
story. Last fall I was in the midst of preparing a 
stake choir to present a program for the 150th 
anniversary of the arrival of the Mormon 
Pioneers in the Salt Lake Valley. I had been 
asked to conduct several musical numbers for 
stake conference. Working with this marvelous 
group of people, many of whom were good 
friends of mine, was a fulfilling and spiritual 
experience. 


During rehearsal a week or so before stake 
conference, I felt the love of Jesus Christ flow- 
ing through me as if the Savior himself were 
standing right next to me. It was as though he 
had taken me by the hand and shown me what 
pure, unselfish love is. I thought I knew what 
love was before, but at that moment my human 
understanding was enlarged by the Holy Ghost, 
and I had a sense of how Jesus must love us to 
die for us and take away our sins. Suddenly all 
of my imperfections and foolish choices of the 
past ceased to matter. I felt the pure love of 
Chnist flowing through me toward all the 
members in the building. 


Thinking back, I realize now that this was the 
moment when I suddenly understood that I do 
not have to sacrifice myself for other people. I 
could teach them the gospel and serve in 
countless ways through church activity. I could 
try to love them with the pure love of Christ. 
But after that, I needed to lay the burden of 
saving people at the feet of the Savior. 


Throughout my adult life, I had been caught 
in a paradox. The part of my soul that contains 
the Christ-like attributes also contains the seeds 
of my destruction. If I try to take upon myself 
another person’s burden to my own undoing, 

I am in error. Jesus Christ is the only true 
physician of the soul. As I seek to understand 
the atonement and all of its ramifications, I can 
better understand what my role is in healing 
other people. @ 





* Neruda and Vallejo, Selected Poems, Edited by Robert Bly. 
Boston: Beacon Press Books, 1993 
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Swimming Lessons: A Birth Story 


Mary Johnston 
Somerville, Massachusetts 


It’s hard to know where to begin with my 
labor story since my daughter tried to make her 
entrance five times before her actual debut. Her 
first attempt came six weeks before her sched- 
uled arrival date. Her father was 3,000 miles 
away doing research, and I still had three weeks 
of classes to teach. She was so eager to armve 
that it took IVs, a muscle relaxant, and four 
weeks of horizontal bed rest to keep her where 
she was safest. Every time I crawled farther than 
the bathroom or threw up, I went into labor 
again and needed either to return to the hospi- 
tal or to lie absolutely still. Once off the drug 
and off bed rest, my daughter took a few days 
to hang out while I ran around marveling at the 
wonders of mobility, frantically buying 
Christmas presents, catching new movies, and 
walking around in the snow. 


Five days after Christmas, my water broke at 
about 3:00 A.M., and soon my contractions 
were coming every two minutes This type of 
contraction was old hat. I was used to the men- 
strual-like cramps, the brief wave of minor dis- 
comfort followed by a period of relief. And 
since I was so used to going into labor, I had a 
hard time understanding all the talk about pain 
during labor. My stoic approach to pain and my 
disinclination to take drugs assured me that 


labor would not be too challenging. 


By the time my husband and I were driving to 
the hospital at 4:30 A.M., I knew I had been 
naive about pain and was ready to reconsider 
my beliefs about drugs—and everything else for 
that matter. The contractions gripped my belly. 
I did not know what to hold on to, how to 


endure the inevitable waves of terrifying pain. 





By the time we got to the hospital, I could not 
walk and so was escorted in a wheelchair to the 
labor room where I was seated in a rocking 
chair. In a catatonic state, I rocked back and 
forth, forever focusing on a small spot on the 
ceiling. I did not look at my planned focal 
points—two photographs of sea lions basking 
in the sun while cool ocean water lapped 
against their still bodies. When the contractions 
came, I was not acting like a sea lion. I wanted 
to leap out of my body, to run away from what 
felt like demonic pain; it possessed and over- 
took me so that I was only burning nerves and 
no soul. Once the contraction subsided, I felt 
some relief but knew that I would be possessed 
again and forced to stay and feel it. Suddenly an 
image came to my mind: swimming in Walden 
Pond, my favorite thing to do in the summer. 
I later learned that my husband made the 
suggestion and I had mistaken it for my own. 
Anyway, as the wave of pain rolled in, I imag- 
ined that I was swimming on top of it, never 
letting it pull me under. By surfing it, | was in 
control, not it; but even the slightest hesitation 
or lack of focus would send me into a tortuous 
undertow. 


Sensing that I needed some help, my midwife 
said, “Let’s try the next step.” I did not know 
what she had in mind, but I was ready to do 
anything. Her suggestion sounded anti-climac- 
tic: “Try getting undressed and taking a hot 
shower.” I quickly took off my clothes and 
sped to the bathroom. While there, I felt an 
uncontrollable urge to move my bowels. I sat 
on the toilet and within seconds screamed, 


“She’s coming.” 


Sisters Speak Response 


Judy Dushku 
Watertown, Massachusetts. 


In issue 21.1, we posed a question that affects 
many of us emotionally at a critical time in our 
lives: How does one decide how many children 
to have and when to have them? How do we 
decide to limit the size of our family as nght- 
eous LDS women? It can be the burning issue 
of one’s life during fertile years. It then fades 
away to a place for intellectual speculation 
when ovulation ceases. Most of us who are no 
longer troubled by the question undoubtedly 
And for 
many in the middle of it, these responses will at 
least add the comfort that comes from knowing 


remember how unsettling it once was 


we are not alone. None of these responses 
offers an “answer” to the question, but each 
offers an experience of living with the question 
in peace, and all offer insight into different ways 


of making choices. 


Jacque White of Longmeadow, Massachusetts, offers 


her experience. She writes: | have never believed 
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in praying about the number of children I 
would mother. I have always firmly believed 
that God gave me a big fancy brain for a reason 
and that He expects me to use It. The idea that 
we all somehow chose a family in the pre-mor- 
tal life and that one of the big tasks of our mor- 
tality is to figure out if our entire “team” has 
made it seems absurd and unrealistic to me. 
When I hear folks lamenting over whether 
there is “another spirit up there waiting/wanu- 
ng to join their family,” I wonder if their con- 
cept of God casts him as an omnipotent 
prankster standing over eternity, hands behind 
his back waiting for us to “discern” how many 
fingers he’s holding up. “Yes, Brother and Sister 
____, you were correct, you were supposed 
to have five children! Come on in and have a 
seat on the third floor of the Celestial Kingdom. 
Oh, Sister and Brother White, I’m so sorry, you 
did a fine job with the three children you had, 


My daughter’s head felt like a heavy steel boul- 
der trapped inside of me, and I knew that I was 
the only one who could get her out. I later 
learned that in that moment I experienced what 
is called transition, a stage that for most women 
takes a couple of hours and thus would be less 
alarming and painful. Given the urgency I felt, | 
thought I was ready to bring Sierra into the 
world, but every push introduced a piercing 
self-inflicted torture. I screamed and 
screamed—not just about the pain but about 
the inability to escape. 


Four new nurses rushed in thinking that some 
medical disaster had occurred. My husband said 
I was like a feral cat. I hit a nurse. I almost slid 
off the table four times. I cried for help and of 
course all my midwife, nurse, and husband 
could say was that I had to stop screaming and 
start pushing; only then could I be rescued. 
When I asked how many more pushes, the 
midwife promised five or ten. I still thank God | 
she lied to me for had I not believed the end 
was only moments away, I would have been 
too frightened to push. After thirty guttural 
pushes made no difference, the midwife gave 
me an episiotomy and within moments my 
seven pound, four ounce Sierra was born 


My response to seeing her was nothing like 
anything I had read about. Perhaps because | 
knew she had taken me into this three and a 
half hour crucible, I was scared of her and did 
not want to hold her. I was somehow aston- 
ished that she was alive after all of this and that 
I had indeed given birth to a human being. 
Thankfully this response was brief and soon I 
cradled her and felt that she and I were blithely 
rocking in a little boat that was floating in the 
vastest ocean imaginable. And I thought I 
might drown in this love but had no fear of 
plunging into the depths of it. @ 


but you forgot to bring little Aiden, down and 
subsequently we had to send him to a family in 
Nebraska, which really messed up his mortality 
Sorry folks, we'll have to seat you here on the 
ground level. And Aiden would like an expla- 
nation as to why he grew up driving a pick up 
instead of taking those violin lessons you agreed 
to.” No, I don’t think so. Surely many people 
have more complicated motives for seeking 

divine guidance about determining their fam! 
size, but for me there’s no praying about the 


= 


quantity issue. 





When it dawned on me that I would probab 
get married one day and perhaps pro-create, I 
became conviced, even obsessed, with the idea 
that my “plumbing” didn’t work properly and 
that having children wouldn't be an issue 
because I wouldn’t be able to conceive or bear 
offspring. My menstrual cycle that began and 
ended within three days, and I thought that this 
“lite” cycle meant that something was not quite 
“right” with me. So after my baptism at age 
seventeen, with the full understanding of “our 
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purpose” weighing upon my believing naive 
spirit, I became obsessed with the worry and 
fear that the whole gospel gig wouldn’t work 
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for me. Maybe, I reasoned that’s why, despite 
my love for children generally, I just wasn’t par- 
ticularly interested in them individually—tt just 
wasn’t in the cards for me to have my own 
children. Not much had gone particularly nght 
in my life anyway—with divorced parents and 
alcoholism populating all of my genealogical 
lines, we could have been the poster children 
why would this part 





for dysfunctional families 
of my life be any different? Becoming a mother 
did seem to be an integral part of the gospel 
that I’d whole-heartedly embraced, so I fretted 
for the next two years about my ability to fol- 
low the formula for gospel happiness. Ironically, 
I suddenly felt desperate for something that had 
previously held little interest for me. 


At 19, I received my patriachal blessing and was 
thrilled to hear that I would indeed become a 
“co-creator” with God. To this day I am 
reduced to a heap of humility when I read this 
section of my blessing because I’m reminded 
that God does know us intimately. My patnarch 
could have phrased this common blessing in a 
variety of ways; however, the wording 
addressed my tender worries and the concerns 
particular to my mortality. I knew that being 
called a “co-creater” was a loving God’s way of 
calming my fears and letting me know that I 
would be able to conceive and bear children. 


Five children become the magic number that 
felt night for me. Yes, I’d like three boys and 
two girls, please. At that time in my life, any- 
thing less than five children seemed too small to 
qualify as a “true’”” Mormon family and any 
more was incomprehensible and too foreign to 
my own experience. 


After a mission and graduation from BYU, I 
married Robb, who was oldest of three and 
from Utah Pioneer lineage. He also wanted 
children, although I can’t remember ever dis- 
cussing the details of our family. We wanted to 
have fun as a married couple first, and Good 
Grief! we had waited until we were twenty- 
four years old and marmried to have sex—the 
least we could do was enjoy that new pleasure 
without the distraction of pregnancy and birth. 
We enjoyed childless bliss for three years. 


Suddenly, one Sunday morning, a spontaneous 
spiritual and emotional yearning emerged from 
what seemed like the very core of my being. I 
was rushing out the door to catch a flight for a 
routine business trip. “I really want to have a 
baby soon; do you want to start trying before I 
leave?” Audrey Elizabeth was born nine months 
later. | may have been fairly uninterested in 
children before, but now my heart was hooked. 


Haiku 


Addie Lacoe 
estfield, Massachusetts 





With this little spirit cradled at my breast, the 
world, my life, and that moment could not 
have been more perfect. I now made up for any 
praying that I had lacked prior to Audrey’s birth 
with an outpouring of thanks to God for this 
truly magical moment in my mortality. 


There was never any doubt that we would have 
another child. I was lonely growing up and 
knew that I would never inflict “only childness” 
on anyone. So three years and one miscarriage 
later, Colin Nathaniel was born. Again, I was 
overwhelmed with the wonder of adding this 
little boy to our family and filled with thanks- 
giving. However, at this point, I decided— 
through pure reason and logic—that we'd have 
four children instead of five. I had just turned 
thirty years old and I knew that I didn’t want to 
have children after I turned thirty-six. I also 
wanted to have them about three years apart. 
Simple math showed me that I couldn’t really 
have more than four. Besides now that the 
physical and emotional demands of having chil- 
dren were real, five seemed overwhelming and 
too much for me to handle, especially since I 
was committed to my full-time career. 


In two years I was again desperate for another 
child. Audrey and Colin had transformed me 
into a woman focused, charmed, and consumed 
not only by my own children, but also by those 
around me, particularly those in our ward pn- 
mary. But my husband wasn’t so convinced. He 
was quite content to keep our family a four- 
some. It had never occurred to me that any 
Mormon (and certainly not my dedicated, 
returned-missionary, diligent-in-every-detail of 
the gospel companion) would only want to 
have two children. Having only two children 
seemed so modern, so mainstream, and so passé. 
Everyone has two children and stops for reasons 
ranging from expense to convenience and ease. 
I had never imagined myself being at odds with 
my husband over something so important to 
our family. Now I had to really evaluate why I 
wanted another child. 


After long debates, Robb conceded and we had 
a third child. It was after Abigail’s birth that the 
sweetness and the sacredness of the experience 
fully rested upon me. I knew why I had to add 
this little girl to our family. Despite the profes- 
sional success I had experienced and accom- 
plishments I could count, nothing came close to 
the sureness and completeness of this moment 
and all that it represented. Only a very few 
things really, really matter about my mortality, 
and my children are one of them. The relation- 
ship I develop with each of them is one of the 
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only things that I can take into the eternities. 


My children bring me joy. I love being a moth- 
er! I like birthing babies. I love nursing new- 
borns. I am quietly contented after a day’s work 
to meet their needs by making dinner, bathing, 
reading, praying with them, and tucking them 
in at night. I like taking nature hikes with them 
and teaching them things. I like rediscovering 
the world through their eyes. And so the list 
could go on, but simply put, for me it comes 
down to reasons that sound somewhat worn 
out, but when put in a personal context take on 
profound meaning which get to the heart of the 
gospel as I see it. 

So, how did I decide how many children to 
have? It seems to have been an evolving 
process. At times I approached it matter-of-fact- 
ly, calculating a formula that combines age, 
spacing, and my own life goals. At other times I 
have made emotionally-based decisions due to 
the physical and financial demands I feel from 
having three children. Then there are the 
moments of spiritual bliss when I am certain 
that despite demands, inconveniences, cost, and 
worries of bearing and rearing my children, the 
experience is an integral part of my existence 
and the source of great and eternal joy. 


Apparently Sister White (above) and Sister Vasicek 
conferred over their responses, and—we are happy to 
hear—have shared Exponents in the process of writ- 
ing to us for Sisters Speak. Sharon Vasicek lives in 
Westfield, Massachusetts and has this to say about 
her decisions regarding the number of children best 
for her family: | always saw myself becoming a 
mother someday. Because I was the eighth of 
nine children, the question in my head was not 
“if”? I would become a mother, but “how 
many.” From some ethereal place, I took the 
number “six” and figured that would be the 
number of children for me. I couldn’t explain it 
then or now. It wasn’t an answer to a spoken 
prayer, just a fragment or an idea. 


As a teen, hearing of infertility of childbearing 
difficulties sounded scary, like a vague, verbal 
threat to my maternal purpose. Biologically I 
was reminded monthly that my body could 
perform the task of pregnancy. Eventually, I 
figured I wouldn’t know for sure of my own 
fertility until I tried. These thoughts played 
themselves out more as a backdrop, not in the 
forefront of my brain. 


After a mission and graduation from college, I 
married my husband, Mark. Initially, I insisted 
that we use birth control. Getting married and 
becoming sexually active were enough for me. 
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Mark agreed. Just four months into our mar- 
riage, though, we were picking out children’s 
names and said to each other, “Oh, what the 
heck, we don’t know how fertile we really are 
until we try.” Nine months later we had our 
first child and we had a good idea of our fertili- 
ty—like we were zucchinis! We found this fact 
rather unnerving. I definitely didn’t see myself 
doing what my mother did—having nine chil- 
dren and two miscarriages—eleven pregnancies! 
So lacking a better method, I decided to pray 
for a number of children. 


I took this issue very personally. Yes, it involved 
Mark intimately, but I wanted to plan after 
forming my own ideas. I needed to be sure of 
my needs, especially emotionally, which tended 
to be elusive. It was my body that would bear 
another child, and while Mark and I were both 
responsible for our children, our traditional 
lifestyle choices made me the primary caretaker. 
So before I talked with Mark, I prayed. And the 
number seemed to be “eight” every time I 
prayed. I found the answer puzzling but tucked 
it away to think about at a later time. 


Four years later, with our third child a babe in 
arms and the other two making all kinds of 
noises, I felt overwhelmed at the mere thought 
of eight children making their way through my 
womb. But one day I was preparing a meal 
when the number “eight” suddenly made sense. 
I would have one more child and when each of 
them married—if they chose to—presto, I'd 
have my eight “children!” I burst out laughing, 
it seemed so obviously possible. I felt satisfied, 
except with the fact of controlling the zucchini- 
like fertility. 


Coming to terms with sterilization was hard 
work. It was two years from our first consulta- 
tion with the urologist until Mark’s out-patient 
procedure. If Mark or I remarried during child- 
bearing years would we regret our decision? 
How should we balance what Church leaders 
have said with what our experiences of parent- 
ing four children was teaching us? We prayed 
and talked, but the clarifying moment came 
while I was reading from The Teachings of Ezra 
Taft Benson. He was quoted as prophesying that 
all of God’s sprirt children would be born and 


acquire bodies. It was a load lifted off my shoul- 
ders. | would gladly rely on the labors of my sis- 


ters world-wide to do the collective work bear- 
ing children. We share this work. My limit is 
just as respectable as another woman’s. Going 
through with the sterilization recreated our 
marriage and we have no regrets. I believe our 
Creators understand and accept those realities. 


It is indeed comforting to hear from someone who is 
so clear about her choice. Such is also apparently the 
case with Nancy Harward, from Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Both my husband and I came from families 
with four children, so I guess we grew up 
assuming that that was the proper size for a 
household. When we decided to get married, 
our discussions about family size were brief 
because we didn’t have any points of disagree- 
ment. We talked mostly about timing and 
worked out a plan that we thought would bal- 
ance our needs with those of our proposed off 
spring: we would have two children about two 
years apart, a four-year hiatus, then another two 
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children about two years apart. 


Our plan soon went awry. Although we didn’t 
have any trouble conceiving, I had trouble 
maintaining a pregnancy, so it was four years 
before our first child was born. Another miscar- 
riage delayed the arrival of our second child by 
several months. Although we were behind 
schedule, we still thought it would be a good 
idea to wait for a few years before having 
another baby—but the baby didn’t agree. Our 
third child was born a little more than two 
years after the second. We now had a boy, a 
girl, and a boy. 


The adjustment to having a third child was 
nearly as difficult as the adjustment to having 
the first. When there are only two children in a 
family, parents can play one-on-one defense and 
still stand a chance of controlling the game; but 
when there are three children, we discovered, 
one of them is always out-of-bounds. By the 
time our third child was two years old, my hus- 
band and I were definitely feeling outnum- 
bered, but we still wanted another baby—we 
just didn’t want to have it any time in the near 
the future. Again, the baby had a different 
idea—she was already on the way. 


When our fourth child was born, we knew that 
heaven no longer contained (to quote a former 
roommate) “any little spirits with ‘Harward’ 
pinned to their gowns.” Our family was com- 
plete. That assurance has been a tremendous 
blessing to us—a blessing I appreciate more and 
more as I recognize the limitations of our time, 
energy, material resources, and sanity. 


One day, a few months after our youngest 
child began kindergarten, I ran into the school’s 
reading specialist in the hall. We'd become 
acquainted as she worked with our children 
over the years. 


“I met Stella last week,” she said. “She’s a 
kick.” 


“That, she is,” I agreed. 
“She’s your youngest, isn’t she?” 
“Yes,” I replied. 


“That’s too bad,” she said. “This school could 
use more Harward children. The world could 
use more Harward children.” 


I thanked her for the compliment, and said, 
“The trouble is, if there were more Harward 
children, they wouldn't be like ‘Harward chil- 
dren’ any more.” Five years later, I’m absolutely 
certain that that statement is still true. 


For Sandra Beecroft Allen, in Salt Lake City, the 
answers have felt less clear and the struggle goes on 
as she counsels her children. Her letter encourages us 
to look within ourselves for insights on this tssue: 


I was raised in an almost “fundamentalist” 
Mormon home. My mother was one of twen- 
ty-four children from a two-wife polygamous 
family. Her mother had thirteen children. My 
mother had nine of her own, and I was expect- 
ed to have a large family. In fact, one determi- 
nant of a good potential suitor, I was told, was 
if he wanted at least eight children. 


It is now forty years later. My husband and I 
have raised seven children. It was very hard— 


demanding of our time, money, and energy. At 
age sixty-four we have three single children, 
and two of these are still at home. We are very 
weary, and they are very accomplished. Six ful- 
filled missions. All are college graduates or are 
about to be. Two are attorneys and one is a 
doctor. Our expectations were high. We had 
sufficient funds, but our children worked from 
the time they were thirteen years old on. 


Do I have regrets? How can I say I do? I love 
each one so much, and each adds to our life and 
experience. I do tell my children to have at least 
four children for fulfillment. I never, yes, never 
tell them to have a family as large as mine, my 
mother’s, or my grandmother’s. Why? It takes 
too much from you! If you can stand early mar- 
riages, question college degrees, and see unful- 
filled needs and not cringe, you might survive. 
In this world it is a tall order to achieve 100% 
success in raising a family. 


Considering family tradition is important. In my 
family, seven children was a medium-sized fam- 
ily. I was accustomed to the food preparation, 
the noise level, the rivalry, and the friendship. 
My husband came from a home with fewer 
children and was not prepared. So I tell my 
children: “Head for four. You will be fortunate 
to get them! Then let your prayers, head, and 
experience make the next decision. Good luck 
in your struggle, and do not let your ‘guilts’ be 
your guide.” 


Lisa Anderson Thomas, of Dayton, Ohio, reminds 
us that our choices about family size depend not 
only on the family we are creating, but also on the 
family from which we come and how far away they 
are! 1 know why Exponent II didn’t receive 
immediate responses to the Sisters Speak topic 
on family size. When I first read Robin Zenger 
Baker’s call for discussion on the subject, I was 
burning to reply. Her comment that “. . . not 
only do we talk about this topic frequently, we 
think about it constantly during certain periods 
of our lives” was certainly true for me. But 
after weeks of mentally composing my response 
(amid whines, wails, and sloppy kisses, insistent 
demands to put on a boot, take off a coat, tie a 
shoe, read a book, or fix a snack), I realized that 
when in the midst of this decision, we have 
plenty of time to think but no time to write. 


But now it’s midnight; the house is quiet. The 
laundry is done. The dishes are not. And instead 
of composing this in my head, I bask in the 
blue light of the computer screen. 


As a dreamy teenager I decided on a family of 
four children. That seemed petite at the time, as 
I come from a family of six. I had a lot of years 
to dream. I married quite late and had my first 
child at thirty-two. By the time my second 
child was born, I began to consider revising my 
initial family size estimates downward, but two 
children did (and does) seem puny to me. Now 
my second child has just turned two and I've 
just turned thirty-six. It’s decision time. In the 
end, family size decisions seem to revolve more 
around the question of “can 1/shall I have one 
more,” than any pre-conceived notion of a 
properly-sized family. 

Family Support \ listen with rapture and envy as 
my mother explains to me, long-distance from 








California, how her grandparents came in once 
a week to give her mother a day off. They 
cleaned the house, hung out the laundry, and 
tended to the children while her mother rode 
the streetcar into Los Angeles for an afternoon 
of unhurried errands and shopping, and then 
dinner and a movie with her husband. She tells 
me how, when she became a mother, her 
mother would take her to buy a new hat when 
she was low or watch us children when she was 
ill. We weep together that this is not possible 
for us, 2,000 miles apart since I had children. 


Raising children without extended family sup- 
port is a different job than raising them, as our 
parents often did, with emergency back-up help 
waiting in the wings. Some say that visiting 
teaching is our back-up system, but no matter 
how wonderful my visiting teacher, I never feel 
comfortable landing her with the inconvenient 
or distasteful tasks that attend sickness and 
emergency. My husband is transferred often, 
and one reason | want to limit my family size is 
so that I can more easily see us through those 
difficult moving times without the strain of 
having to rely on strangers for help. 


Voices from Heaven . . .or the Relief Society 1 don’t 
generally get clear and strong messages from 
heaven. I got hit over the head pretty forcefully 
about whom I was to marry, but I’m not one 
who gets a lot of celestial faxes. I have friends 
who say they were told there was one more girl 
or two more boys standing around heaven’s 
waiting room. And I believe them. They often 
have just the child they described. I have asked 
the Lord to let me know if an additional soul is 
supposed to join our family—and I’ve listened. 
Usually I hear nothing, but sometimes there is 
static, and I think it is the voices of a thousand 
Relief Society sisters somewhere. But I don’t 
think they’re authorized to speak for God. 


At first it seemed strange to me that God would 
not tell me there was another child waiting for 
us. We have a loving, faithful home, with ade- 
quate financial resources to raise another child. 
But I’ve stopped trying to second guess God on 
this one. He held off on introducing me to a 
husband until I was 27, despite ten years of 
earnest and pleading requests from a righteous 
daughter who only wanted to follow the advice 
of the prophets and be married. I know that He 
knows how to “reach me” when He needs to. 
But He has remained silent. 


Personal Strengths In making this decision, I 
have considered my personal strengths, one of 
which is not enduring infants gladly. I don’t 


mean to be flip about this. Parenthood always 





stretches us, and we all have to do things we’re 
not good at or don’t even want to do. But in 
determining how much of this thing (parenting) 
we are going to do, I think we should be realis- 
tic about ourselves. The tasks of modern moth- 
ering are complex and constant, and we don’t 
have “the gals all around the block” to learn 
them from and share them with, as my mother- 
in-law did. Meeting the incessant demands of 
an infant, protecting toddlers from physical 
dangers, feeding kids of any age healthy foods 
that they'll actually eat, steering them away 
from the pernicious evils of popular culture, 
maintaining an orderly and clean environment 
for them, exposing them to the joys of the 
natural world, introducing them to the wonders 
of our Mormon theology—it’s a handful! If 
there are parts of these tasks that you just can’t 
stand doing or can only stand doing for a few 
years, that ought to have a bearing on the 
family size decision. 


I’m a person who can’t tolerate much chaos or 
cacophonous noise around me. Conversely, I 
am very good at making a warm, intellectually 
stimulating, loving home environment. While 
some moms can be peaceful and happy amidst a 
mini-muscle car meet in their living rooms, I 
can stand very few Tonka trucks whizzing over 
my head before I need to divert the kids into 
something less frenzied. More kids equals more 
chaos, so this is a factor | am considering. 


Age Is it all a state of mind or is age really a 
limiting factor in child-bearing? We hear of 
sixty-year-old mothers in England, and there's 
always some woman in the ward who had her 
most adorable child when she was forty-four. 
Not having reared a child at 21, I don’t know if 
it would have been easier, but I know I’m more 
tired after caring for two little kids than I was 
after a full day’s tracting on the hot and dusty 
streets of Ecuador. And I have never been dri- 
ven to swearing by anything other than the 
actions of my two-year-old boy. (usually under 
my breath—once in the chapel) 


Of course, I consider not only chronological 
age, but “peer age.” Most of my peers are fin- 
ishing their families. Some college friends have 
had four or six children by now. Amazingly, the 
friend I snickered with during early-morning 
seminary over a pamphlet revealing “How to 
Kiss” has had her twelfth child. Life has sea- 
sons, and there is an end to this one. 


Other Callings Although “once a mother, 
always a mother” is true, “once a mother, only 
a mother” is not. Most of us will spend the vast 
majority of our lives doing things other than 
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raising children. I am pleased that Church 
authorities are acknowledging this fact and 
encouraging women to plan and achieve in 
education and careers. Some women continue 
working at careers during child-bearing years. 
For others, returning to service outside the 
family is daunting. But I am sure that the Lord 
wants and needs us to turn our focus outward 
after the intense period of “incubating” our 
young ones. Loving, nghteous, and capable 
women can extend their influence in ways not 
possible a generation ago, and I am convinced 
we should take advantage of this fact. It is inter- 
esting and gratifying to consider what our other 
callings might be. 


One morning a few months ago, my son went 
on his first “play date” alone. My daughter was 
in preschool. I had two precious hours of soli- 
titude. I chose to work on a history I am wnt- 
ing of my grandmother. I sat in the quiet dining 
room, surrounded by reference books, and 
wrote notes on 3x5 cards. As I stretched my 
mind to think in consecutive order, in longer 
sentences, in bigger thoughts, my heart and 
spirit soared. I was as close to being “lifted up” 
in the spirit as I’ve ever been, and I knelt by the 
table and asked the Lord, “What does it mean?” 
The answer I believe I got was an affirmation 
from a loving father that this kind of work, 
which I enjoy and am good at, is valuable and 
honorable. I felt him saying, “Hold on! Keep 
up your good work with the children, but 
there’s much more to your future. You’re going 
to love it!” Of course, since that time, I haven’t 
exactly sped along in my work on the history. 
The play dates are few and far between, and the 
demands on those precious hours run from vis- 
iting teaching to vacuuming. But I know it’s a 
“season” thing and I can be patient. 


Theology For most Mormon women, theology 
looms large in the consideration of family size. 
Because our role as mothers is so glorified (at 
least in word, if not deed) we attribute a large 
part of our worth as individuals in the Church 
community to our production and rearing of 
children. If this is our Big Moment, we want to 
do it well. And though I was skeptical before, 
having children has led me to understand better 
the Mormon glorification of family life. With 
nghteousness and humility, our home #s a heay- 
en on earth. Having children has been the hard- 
est thing I’ve ever done, but it has been the 
most glorious and mind-expanding as well. 
How much fun I’ve had with my daughter as 
we tramp around outside wondering at nature! 
How much love my son can pack into little 
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kisses and big hugs! How flat my scriptural 
understanding was before I understood the 
intense love of parent for child! And I did not 
conceive even a minute part of the love and 
sacrifice that are the basis for our understanding 
of the incarnation and atonement of Jesus 
Christ. I am intensely grateful for the experi- 
ence of parenthood. 


But what of quantity? It makes sense that large, 
happy Mormon families will strengthen the 
church. But small happy families will too—and 
we'll have room in our cars to take friends! I 
like the fact that, in large families, whines and 
complaints are legitimately ignored in the crush 
of family life and children often become more 
self-sufficient and naturally helpful to their sib- 
lings. But as a natural worrier, I know I would 
go crazy trying to keep a large number of chil- 
dren safe in this risk-filled world. 


I wonder if the large Mormon family tradition 
is more tied to western agricultural roots (where 
more hands made farm work lighter) than to 
core Mormon theology. Not much is said from 
the pulpit these days about family size. My old- 
est brother and his wife remember warnings 
against using birth control. But if I heard any of 
those lessons, they were before I knew what 
birth control meant. I remember hearing that 
the mental and physical health of the mother 
should be considered in planning more chil- 
dren—but I heard the word “planning” used. 


Seeking a purer source, I turned to the scrip- 


Judy Dushku 
Watertown, Massachusetts 


I recently read statistics from Utah that show 
that childhood sexual abuse occurs as frequently 
in Mormon homes as in homes across the 
nation. My initial response is surprise, but then 
I ask myself, why are you continually surprised 
that as a people Mormons are so much the same 
as others? Why do you perpetuate myths with 
yourself that LDS people are somehow better 
people? Why do you keep expecting, time and 
time again, that Mormons will show up better 
on these violence and abuse scales when you 
hear over and over that the contrary 1s true? 
Am I in denial? But I keep doing it, despite 
evidence and testimony from professionals. I 
keep returning to the notion that we are a 


peculiarly less violent and less abusive people. 


I was in one of these denial modes last winter 
when in the space of a single month I had four 
close friends tell me their own very Mormon 
violence stories. I had heard that BYU was 
upset over reports of high incidence of “date 
rape” of BYU students by BYU students. I am 
sure it happens there, I admitted to myself, but 
surely less frequently than on other campuses. I 
could not imagine the circustances under which 
LDS young people could get themselves into 
situations where this now-familiar kind of 
acquaintance rape could occur. So often it 
accompanies excessive drinking, I told myself, 
not common at BYU, I told myself. Surely any 
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tures and noticed that while the Bible frequent- 
ly celebrates an abundance of “seed,” its stories 
of family life are sketchy and not very exem- 
plary. The Book of Mormon, however, is 
replete with personal stories of family relation- 
ships, of joys and sorrows, of tender parental 
love. The emphasis seems to be on teaching and 
relationship rather than sheer volume of repro- 
duction. We see Lehi and Sariah struggle with 
disobedient teenagers, vicious sibling rivalry, the 
influence of abundant wealth, and a corrupting 
popular culture. Yet how sweet and instructive 
is Lehi’s reaction, when he had tasted the deli- 
cious fruit, to turn and call to his each of his 
loved ones. We read about Enos who recalls 
that his father often spoke of “the joy of the 
saints” and was led into a transformative experi- 
ence with the spirit. We see that the courage 
and faith of the stripling warriors was the result 
of the teachings of their mothers. We are told 
that the angel's rebuking visit to Alma the 
Younger was brought about by the faithful and 
prayerful pleading of his parents. Later in his 
life, Alma writes to his own son, “Oh, remem- 
ber, my son, and learn wisdom in thy 

youth... .” 
instructive relationship with our children is much 
more the point of these stories than producing 
large numbers of church members. Whatever size 
family I have, that should be my emphasis. 


| think that a warm, loving, 


Much of our understanding of the life hereafter 
is apocryphal, but as I understand it, a couple 
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stories of date rape at BYU are exaggerated. 


Then, one by one, my friends told me their 
very believable stones, and I went from denial 
to thinking that if anything, reports were 
underestimated. 


The first friend to talk to me—I'll call her 
Diana—was a married, LDS mother of three 
young children. After seventeen years of letting 
“well enough alone,” she was suddenly deeply 
bothered by intense memones of a baby that 
she had given up for adoption eighteen years 
before. She was unmarried at the time, barely 
over eighteen herself, and a freshman at BYU. 
She said she was shy, inexperienced, serious 
about gospel standards, obedient, and earnestly 
good. She was also lonely. She had few friends 
and no dates for the fall and winter, and then in 
the spring a handsome junior asked her out for 
several dates in a row. She found him easy to 
talk to, and she was awed by his self-confidence 
and easy-going nature. She saw him as an older 
man, a returned missionary, who wanted to 
help her overcome her backward, shy ways. He 
asked lots of questions about previous relation- 
ships—she’d had none—and he asked her if she 
wished she’d had more experience with boys or 
men. After one particularly intimate conversa- 
tion, where she had expressed some secret feel- 
ings of inadequacy and immaturity about men 


who achieves celestial glory is due for eternal 
increase. Sometimes I mourn the lost richness 
that two or three more children would bring to 
my mortal life, but perhaps I am not giving up 
anything—if I am worthy. Perhaps someday my 
husband and I will parent many, many more 
glorious little spirits. And maybe we'll have 
ministering angels to help in the task! 


Right now I’m in the “safety zone” —my chil- 
dren are young enough that no one wonders 
why I don’t have more. But the day will come 
when an awkward pause will follow my recital 
that I have “two children, a daughter and a 
son.” I fight fiercely my impulse to explain, to 
give an excuse. I hope that I will learn to avoid 
justifying my decision in terms of weakness—‘T 
just can’t handle any more”—or in a way that 
seems to glorify my choice as best: “It’s just the 
perfect-sized family.” | wish I had a stronger 
knowledge of my Heavenly Parents’ will; then I 
could say, “The Lord told us to stop.” And I 
know that, whatever I decide, there will be 
times when I briefly regret my decision. But in 
truth, what I have done is live a full life and 
learn from it. I have pondered, studied, prayed, 
and counseled with others, and then I have 
made a choice. And, as my mother has said, “I 
think that after agonizing, pondering, and pray- 
ing about this choice, we all end up doing what 
we really want to do. And if we are righteous 
and sincere, the Lord ratifies and sanctifies that 
decision. “Thank you, Mom.” 


and relationships, he comforted her by promis- 
ing to teach her some important things. 


Suddenly it became clear that his methods 
involved a violent rape. He then accused her of 
begging him to teach her about sex and of 
making him feel that it was required of him. 
She said she remembers denying it and being 
incredibly confused and terrified, but in her 
state of confusion and self-doubt, she accepted 
part of his explanation as true. She says she also 
remembers that he told her that in all situations 
like this, the girl is the one who must draw the 
line and that she had not convincingly drawn 
the line early enough to stop him. It was all her 
fault, and no one would ever believe different- 
ly, he said. She believed him and never told 
anyone anything but that they both got 


“carried away.” 


When she became pregnant, she told him but 
promised not to accuse him. He never offered 
any support or accepted any responsibility. Her 
parents never expected anything from the 
guy—even an explanation or acceptance of 
some responsibilty for the child. They sent her 
to a home, arranged for by the Church, where 
she sat out her pregnancy 1n humiliating self- 
hate and gave up her baby the minute it was 
born. The event was rarely discussed in the 
family, except when her parents made reference 
to her “little mistake.” 


Diana said she felt like she was going crazy. A 
young boy in her ward with the same birthdate 
as her first child was graduating from high 
school, and the more she watched the family 
prepare for this celebration, the more obsessed 
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about her own “lost” baby she became. She 
began to feel the anger she had buried over the 
past eighteen years. She explained that she had 
many resentments but that she had never before 
linked them with the experience of being raped 
and unjustly blamed. Her marriage had been a 
troubled one—her husband knew the basic ele- 
ments of the secret and promised as a measure 
of his love to help keep the secret. It was only 
now that she realized how damaging to their 
intimacy all this glossing over her smudged past 
had been. 


So now the whole family was in therapy. She 
was learning that she shared many personality 
traits with women more consistently abused as 
children, and that she had transferred many of 
her fears of sex and her resentments of men and 
authority to her daughters and son. 


Diana’s story reminded me of another friend 
whose daughter, Molly, had had an experience 
similar to Diana’s at BYU. After talking to 
Diana, I decided to call my friend Anne and see 
how Molly was doing. She reported on her 
many wonderful children, recounting little vic- 
tones and little crises in the lives of each. Before 
I had a chance to tell her why I had been 
thinking about Molly, she said something like, 
“but of all my children, the one I worry the 
most about—even though she is twenty-six and 
married to a wonderful man—is Molly. I think 
she never has recovered from having that baby 
and giving it up and d/l” 


Anne said, “Can you believe this, Judy, I don’t 
even know what really happened to Molly. 
When she came home from school pregnant, I 
wanted more than anything to do the right 
thing for her. I prayed about it and told her a 
million times how much I loved her. But I do 
remember, too, that a couple of times she tried 
to tell me she knew I did not understand what 
had happened. She tried to tell me that the guy 
had forced himself on her and that she had 
resisted. I can’t believe it now, but I actually 
remember putting my arms around her shoulder 
each time she tried to tell me this awful story, 
and saying, “You don’t have to lie about what 
happened just so I will love you more. I already 
love you more than any mother could. Don’t 
make up a story to make yourself look better.’” 


I would not even entertain the possibility that 
she had been raped. I did ask her a few ques- 
tions about the guy. He was from a prominent 
Salt Lake family. And, will you believe this? J 
actually said to my sweet and lovely daughter, 
“Honey, let’s just leave him out of it. There is 
no sense in ruining his life over this, too. He 





comes from such a nice family, and it would 
surely be an embarrassment to him and his 
father and mother to be dragged into this. I 
never called them and, to my knowledge, they 


never knew. 


“The boy knew Molly was pregnant, and he 
sent her $100, but that was it,” Anne explained. 
Molly was often depressed, had had several 
miscarriages, and was seeing fertility specialists. 
They could find no physiological reasons for 
her infertility but said that psychological reasons 
could be enough to interfere with conception. 


So Anne and I had a good cry. Anne is not to 
blame—even if today I think she did and said 
the wrong things. What did any of us know 
eight years ago. I would have done the same 
thing. In fact, over the holidays, I was surprsied 
to hear a nearly identical story from another 
friend, also a mother of a now-adult daughter, 
who got pregnant after being raped by a violent 
boy at BYU. This friend, I’ll call her Margaret, 
said they did confront the boy. And her daugh- 
ter, Isabelle, was quite a different type of young 
co-ed. She screamed foul, accused the boy, 
called his parents, called her bishop and his, 
called in all the big guns, but the results were 
almost the same. No one believed her, except 
her mother, Margaret. The boy’s parents 
accused Isabelle of seducing their perfect son. 


After weeks of tears and shouting and bitter 
fighting, Isabelle announced she would keep 
the child. Margaret and her husband firmly 
advised—even insisted on—adoption. Then 
Isabelle said she would get an abortion. After 
another series of fights, Isabelle gave in and 
“went away” for a stormy six months of lone- 
some pregnancy in a home. She threatened 
suicide twice and finally bore the child after 
twenty-five hours of labor with Margaret as 
her near-beserk labor coach. “She will never 
forgive me, her father, the boy or his family, the 
Church, the world,” Margaret told me. She has 
gone inactive and has had two abortions. We 
are shut out. I recently saw the boy’s mother, 
and she asked about Isabelle. I told her things 
had gone badly, and she had the audacity to say 
that it was too bad Isabelle couldn’t have 
accepted it all and made the best of it like her 
son had. He is fine, according to all reports— 
active in the Church, married in the temple, the 
whole package. Dammit! 


Yes, Dammit. I made the first initial of their 
names spell that, because that is how I feel 
when I review the stories about my six women 
friends. So the name of the last woman will 
have to begin with a ¢. I was raging about the 


from a friend 
whose phone is disconnected— 
a letter 


homemade tie, 
treasured but never worn, 
reclaimed for d.i. 


stories of Diane, Anne, Molly, Margaret, 
Isabelle to my young friend Theresa who had 
just graduated from BYU. She is a tough-talk- 
ing feminist. No guy is ever going to push her 
around, I thought. But as I punctuated my tales 
with expressions of compassion and fury, she 
finally had had enough. She added her story. 
No pregnancy, no pause in her schooling, and 
not even her family was forced to share in her 
tragic story, but nonetheless, this beautiful 
twenty-two-year-old was also raped in some 
guy’s apartment at BYU. She said her room- 
mate’s boyfriend frequently spent the night on 
their living room floor. They used to make out 
a lot there in the evenings. It made it awk- 
ward—but not such big deal—to have her own 
dates over. Because she had dated one guy sev- 
eral times, they went to his house after a movie 
and watched TV in his living room. 


“Did you know,” asked Theresa, “that if you 
stay over at a boy’s house and fall asleep on his 
living room floor, you are asking for sex? That 
is what he claimed in his defense after he woke 
me late one night by raping me. I awoke when 
he began yanking my pants off. I fought and 
screamed, and no one helped me. When I told 
my roommate, who had been my friend for 
two years, she took his side. The jist of her 
defense was that pretending to fall asleep or 
even falling asleep can been understood to mean 
you have the night to attack. I had asked for it. 


I gave up nght there, knowing how stupid and 
wrong this situation was. I never told another 
soul, and I have told myself most of the time 
that I am just fine. I am healthily angry at the 
jerk of a guy. I tell myself that I am not bad or 
wrong and that it was not my fault at all. But it 
ain’t that easy,” she confessed with a bitter 
laugh. “The loneliness of being a silent date- 
rape victim is amazing. I feel so abandoned by 
all those I would have expected to be my allies. 
Of course, I’ve only given three or four a 
chance. Two agreed with me, but they also 
agreed that we are in such a minority that we 
should not fight it. It isn’t worth the pain of 
being not believed, they say, and I’ve decided I 
agree. So, I have decided to sit on it for the rest 
of my life, and I thank the Lord that I did not 
get pregnant. What a blessing. Thank you, 
Father in Heaven, that I did not have to pay 
more dearly than I have!” 


So, this is the “Sisters Speak” question: “What 
would you advise Theresa? How about the 
mothers of Molly and Isabelle? Any helpful 
words for these good sisters? And Diane— 
whom I adore—what help can we send her 


through these pages?” 


immersion 
and spirit marrow transplant— 
sin in remission 
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Kate Holbrook 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


Review of Saints Well Seasoned, edited by Linda 
Hoffman Kimball (Deseret Book, Salt Lake City, 
1998). Editor’s note: “Foodies” are people who love 
to cook and eat good food. 


My two grand passions are people and cuisine. 
I don’t mean to say that I’m a gossip. Rather 
than bother with details about who is dating or 
sleeping with or separated from whom, I 
hunger to know what people have for breakfast, 
if they have breakfast. How a person organizes 
her kitchen cupboards, what makes her feel 
loved, how she relates to her mother, who she 
wants to be—these are the questions that 
intrigue me. However I must admit that for 
me, the most enticing details of a being are the 
whens, whys, and whats of her supping habits. 
Similarly, I never tire of dreaming about my 
own nutritional habits. My happiest hours are 
those spent with a flocculent blanket and a 
quality cookbook, envisioning myself carefully 
executing a complex series of steps while plan- 
ning what to serve whom. Because of this 
appetite for a melding of food and fellowship, ! 





devoured Linda Hoffman Kimball’s book Saints 
Well Seasoned: Musings on How Food Nourishes 
Us: Body, Heart, and Soul in a matter of hours. 


The work is a collection of personal essays in 
which Mormons share recipes and recollections 
of food. Often writers employ a type of 
metonymy in which favorite dishes stand for 
moments of healing, understanding, and bless- 
ing. Occasional essays indulge in sentimental- 
ism, and I felt myself bristling at writers’ 
attempts to push my empathic buttons. In some 
cases, the stretch to connect a recipe with the 
narrative is too contrived and makes the whole 
seem artificial. A few participants even have 
the gall to develop the entire narrative around 
one particular dish and then provide a different 
recipe altogether. Donna Lee Bowen 1s perhaps 
most guilty of this type of abomination as her 
essay is entitled, “Lucille Bambrough’s 
Chocolate Cake.” The narrative deals with her 
attempt to make Lucille’s cake but in the end 
she gives us her grandmother's recipe for 
chocolate cake instead. Her explanation may 
have some validity, but I felt robbed. I intend to 
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Mie Inouye & Christine A tkinson 
Lexington, Massachusetts & Patchogue, New York 





Mie Inouye is 11 years old. She reviewed 
Catherine’s Remembrance, by Carol Lynch 
Williams (Deseret Book, Salt Lake City, 1997). 


Catherine's Remembrance, part of the Latter-day 
Daughters series, is a mix between the Little 
House on the Prairie and the American Girl 
series. It has an old-fashioned theme, gives lots 
of information on words and phrases you might 
not know, and is short and easy to read. 


Not only does this book give information on 
what it was like to live in 1846, but it also talks 
about what a Mormon girl had to do to under- 
stand the gospel and live it. In this story, 
Catherine and her family have been told by 
Brigham Young to move from their home in 
Nauvoo to the New Zion in the west. 
Catherine can’t understand why they’re leaving 
and how her parents can leave everything to 
follow the gospel. She goes through many hard- 
ships, but in the end she learns the meaning of 
faith and finds a new remembrance for her 


memory box. 


I did find parts of Catherine’s remembrance 
slightly clichéd and sentimental, which may be 
because it’s written for a younger age group 


Most younger girls reading the book probably 
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wouldn’t notice the small problem with sent- 
mentality much at all. In any case, I think this 
book is stronger in the information aspect than 
in the literary and story aspect. There were lots 
of facts and words from the 1800’s and even a 
“Glossary in Catherine’s Own Words” at the 
end of the book. I think that, as in the 
American Girl books, the story was basically 


there to give you more information. 


I would recommend this to Mormon girls seven 
to ten years old who are interested in learning 
more about their ancestors and what it was like 
to be a girl in the Church a long time ago. 
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Christine Atkinson is 14 years old. She reviewed 
Hannah’s Treasure, by Launi K. Anderson 
(Deseret Book, Salt Lake City, 1997). 


Hannah’: Treasure, by Launi K. Anderson, tells 
the story of a young girl whose family makes 


many sacrifices for the gospel. 


Hannah is a young girl, about twelve, living in 
the Blue Mountains. She has a ma and pa who 
work on their farm, an older sister, Sophie— 
who Hannah thinks is always right—a younger 
sister, Cally—who is always bothersome to 
Hannah—and a baby brother. 


try that recipe and if Cora Jenkins’s cake fails to 
satisfy, Lucille’s posterity will receive an impas- 


sioned plea for the genuine article. 


On the other hand, many narratives flow per- 
fectly into the recipe they describe, and I dog- 
eared several pages with dishes I look forward 
to preparing. More importantly, the collection 
offers a few golden selections, the spell of 
which intoxicates me still. 


In Eugene England’s “Wheat Mush and My 
Grandfather's Nickel,” he masterfully reveals 
the relationships and desires of a nine-year-old 
boy with his father and grandfather. With 
similar savoir faire, Louise Plummer shares the 
experience of watching her mother gradually 
lose mental acuity. I am more for having read 
these writers’ stories. 


Despite the flavor of occasional essays, the col- 
lection itself is a recognition of membership in 
a heterogeneous society in which there needn't 
be false depiction of the Utah Mormon, the 
casserole Mormon, or the convert. | recom- 
mend the book for its ability to engage readers 
in a dialogue that reminds us to consider the 
forces that make us who we are. Its pages are 
rife with experiences of human connection and 
valuable, albeit frustrating, times of discord. 


It’s what membership in Zion’s community is 
all about. # 


After a good year of harvesting, 1t 1s ime for 
Papa and one of the girls to go into the city of 
Philadelphia to sell the family’s goods and buy 
supplies for the coming year. Papa decides to 
take Hannah along with him. 


When they arrive in Philadelphia, Papa pur- 
chases things for the household and looks at 
supplies for the rooms they are planning to add 
to their house. Hannah buys gifts for her sisters 
and her ma with the money she made from her 


part in the housework. 


While walking through the streets, Pa stops to 
listen to the Mormon missionaries. He gives 
Hannah money to donate to the missionaries. 
They give her a Book of Mormon for her 
father to read. She trades it for the things that 
her father didn’t buy. Later in the day she real- 
izes that her father needs the book so she 
returns her own gifts and gets the book back. 
In the end, everything turns out well because 
the family finds the true gospel they'd been 


searching for. 


I think this book is good for girls between the 
ages of 10-14 because they can identify with 


the characters who are that age. 


Hannah's Treasure shows how people were will- 
ing to give up anything to have the gospel in 
their lives. I enjoyed reading this book, but I 
think I could have learned more about the 
Church from a different book. ¢ 
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Jocelyn Kearl 
Provo, Utah 


Review of Stone Spirits, by Susan Howe (Charles 
Redd Center for Western Studies, Provo, 1997). 


What would the Statue of Liberty say if she 
could speak? How is landscape translated into 
personal experience? Where does true power 
exist? These and other questions are answered 
through evocative images and original vibrant 
voices in Susan Howe’s Stone Spirits. Howe’s 
first collection of poems has been long awaited 
by those of us who have heard her read poems 
bursting with all of the wonder of the intent 
observer and the keen compassion of one who 
respects life’s uncertainties. Howe, a former edi- 
tor of Exponent JJ and currently a BYU profes- 
sor, does not disappoint. 


The strength of Howe’s collection rests on the 
variety of perspectives she explores in innova- 
tive and provocative ways. Her poetry practices 
the art of what theorist Mikhail Bakhtin has 
termed “live-entering”—the engagement with 
the Other, be it person or object, in which she 
“fills in the horizon.” This manner of seeing the 
world around her makes every one of the 
poems in Stone Spirits a new angle of discovery 
and understanding. 


The poem that gives the collection its name 
demonstrates this process. “Archangel,” which 
can be read in two ways, features the landscape 
of Arches National Park in southern Utah. 
Howe’s voice, as the hiker, offers a meditation 
on a “Stone spirit” who “watches in this high 
desert/ over great arches of sandstone.” The 
stone, personified as studying the sun for power, 
becomes the speaker’s guardian angel as “[s]he 
shows / me her wings, their great curves / ris- 
ing out of her back / as though her grandeur / 
proceeded from her self.” Entering the vantage 
point of the stone spirit, Howe considers its 
position of being “trapped” and “eat[ing] salt” 
and having “sand / always burn her eyes.” The 
answer to the speaker’s pilgrimage is the follow- 
ing advice: 





The world is harsh, 
not of your making, 
beautiful and dry. 
Do not pretend 

it can’t kill you. 


The arch-angel’s voice simply but eloquently 
implies both the difficulty and beauty of the 
physical and emotional worlds. Wrestling with 
this arch-angel, the speaker “will demand my 
birthright” to be given a name and learn the 
“physics of sunrise.” 


This poem sets the underlying tone for the col- 
lection—for new ways of learning and seeing. 
From the Statue of Liberty to Mary, the Mother 
of Jesus, from a paleontologist to a pyrotechni- 
cian, Howe demonstrates through the typically 
voiceless how we can listen and learn. In partic- 
ular, Howe’s female figures, otherwise silenced 
and marginalized by history, have voices that 
observe their own situations and offer lessons 
learned from living. 


“Liberty Enlightening the World: The Statue 
Has Her Say” is masterful in this regard. Howe 
offers the Statue of Liberty a voice to speak to 
the greater issues facing women. The statue, 
“conceived and executed” by Bartholdi, ana- 
lyzes the suppression of her gender. Robes 
cover her almost entirely, and she is “gouged 
out, / Opened to received hundreds, / Like 
ants” who invade “where my sex should be.” 
The irony of Lady Liberty is clearly that she is 
not free. This woman, icon of liberty—who 
holds the book promising that liberty—laments 
that it “suggest[s] more / Than it will ever 
give” but without much choice, she says, “I 
hold up the damn torch.” 


Shifting voices from those we usually hear to 
those we usually just look at suggests a subtle 
protest against powers that are often not so 
benign. In this way, the language of Howe’s 
poetry isn’t simply crisp and original but cuts to 
the center of relationships of power: from voice 


STONE SPIRITS 


CATHERINE’S REMEMBRANCE 


Carol Lynch Williams 


Susan Elizabeth Howe 





to voiceless, in a very western American way, 
the individual self, particularly the female self, 
deserves recognition and respect. 


Other poems in the collection offer unique 
perspective of objects, again expanding the 
horizon of those objects. A woman’s brooch 
found in a dumpster and a Georgia O’Keefe 
painting are just a couple of the catalysts for 
Howe's imagination. Some of the most power- 
ful poems in the collection address issues of 
intimacy and space with observations of the 
natural world. “Sexual Evolution,” for example, 
transforms a walk in the park with a dog to the 
genesis of life. Howe bridges “elemental / life 
forms crawling in the mud” to two kids in the 
park trying out “sense of touch”: “Neither 
knows / the earthy path of accident / ahead, or 
that they have broken / the surface, washed 
themselves up.” 


In another way, Howe explores the primacy of 
life in “Lessons of Erosion.”” Again, returning to 
the rugged ternitory of red stone, Howe hikes 
“to the spires” where she learns how the land 
changes and how, metaphorically, life is a slow 
cycle of developments: 


Full and tight, water throbbing 
Inside, you are learning 

The long version of silence. 
Few things are less personal 
Than how the land needs you, 
Saliva, blood, bile. 


Howe recognizes the interdependency between 
humans and the earth. As humans, we learn the 
importance of patience and time in the balance 
of life replenishing itself. 


The epigraph from Proverbs used for the final 
poem, “Sophia Whispers,” suggests the hope 
that Howe leaves us with in these pages: “I am 
understanding; I have strength.”” The strength 
of Howe’s collection of poems rests on her 
ability to express this sentiment through both 
wonder and observation. In a larger way, her 
voice through the many kinds of “stone spirits” 
in this collection, ranging from whispers to 
shouts, is the lively and engaging spint heard in 
these poems. If you want to see the world— 
its objects and its subjects—in a new, enlarged 
way, Stone Spirits will help you see it. @ 


Covers of books reviewed in this issue. From 
the lefi: Saints Well Seasoned, Catherine’s 
Remembrance, and Stone Spirits. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Congratulations on the latest issue. It was well- 
written, well-edited, heartfelt, and thought-pro- 
voking. I felt inspired to take it to a Young 
Women’s presidency meeting and try to drum 


up some subse nptions 


Regarding the logo If a change were to be 
made, I would suggest more tree and less 
woman. Maybe one woman, plucking fruit 
from the tree—but emphasis on the tree Vd 
love to see a beautifully strong and intricate 
tree, complete with roots. Maybe one day we'll 
all be giving our daughters silver necklaces with 
the Exponent IJ tree on them to encourage them 
to taste the sweet fruits of God 


Thank you, 
Lisa Thomas 
Dayton, Ohio 


Love your publication and while I don’t consid- 
er myself a writer of much of anything—I am 
getting closer to writing some life stories, then 
we will have to see. Hope springs eternal! 


[ loved Linda Hoffman Kimball’s essay. What a 
talent! So happy to have her share it with us. 


Fondly, 
Alice C. Young 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Submissions 


Write for Exponent II. We welcome personal 
essays, articles, poetry, fiction, and book reviews 
for consideration. We focus on—but do not 
print exclusively—manuscripts that are women- 
related and Mormon-related. We publish the 
work of experienced as well as beginning wmt- 
ers and have editors who are glad to assist 
authors through the wnting process. Some top- 
ics we are considering for upcoming Issues 
include body image, international Church expe- 
rience and Mormon culture, raising Mormon 
children, and experience with women of other 
religious traditions. Please type your submis- 
sions—double-spaced and single-sided, and, if 


Visit our new website! Share it with friends! 
http://home gte.net/sfarmer/exponent.htm 
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possible, send them on IBM compatible or Mac 
disks. Include your name, address, phone num- 
ber, and e-mail address (when available). Keep a 
copy of your work because manuscripts will not 
be returned 


We are also looking for cover artwork and arti- 
cle illustrations. Please contact us if you have 
artwork you’d like to submit or if you'd like a 


specific assignment 


If you have questions about submissions or con- 
cerns about your subscription, please call, fax, or 


e-mail 


Exponent II 

P.O. Box 128 
Arlington, MA 02174 
(617) 868-3464 
ExponentlI@mit.edu 





Call for Fiction 


Authors of Mormon fiction may win prizes of 
up to $400 in the 1998 Brookie and D.K. 
Brown Memorial Fiction contest. The deadline 
for entries is June 1, 1998, and there is a $5 
entry fee per story. The two catagories are: 
short stories (under 6000 words) and short-short 
stories (under 1000 words). For a copy of 
contest rules, call (801) 355-5926. Stories are 
judged by Mormon authors and professors of 
English. The contest 1s administered by the 
Sunstone Foundation and winners are published 


In Sunstone magazine. 
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Call for Essays 


Margie Holmes would like submissions for her 
book on losing a family member to suicide. She 
explains that there are many books about heal- 
ing from such experiences, but none that she is 
aware of by LDS survivors. She is looking for 
people who will share their journeys through 
the difficult process of rebuilding their lives after 


the suicide of someone they love. 


The following list of questions 1s intended as a 
guide, but writers need not feel limited it: 


Subscription Renewal 


Please renew my subscription for: 





One year - $15 — 









1. What happened? How did you feel? How did 
those feelings change over time? 
2. How were other family members affected? Your 


mariage? Relationships among siblings? 
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3. What was most difficult for you? 
4. What enabled you to survive? What did other 
people do that was helpful? Did you find support 
groups helpful? Therapy? Medication? 
5. What aspects of the gospel helped? What aspects 
were most difficult? 





6. What happened to your relationship with God? 
To the Church? 
How have you come to terms with the spiritual 


status of the one who died? 


TZ JOA SLX3" 


8. How are you doing now? What has come from 
this experience? (Creative expression, life changes, 


character changes, spiritual growth) 


Writing about suicide 1s not easy, but those who 
have done it have found that it helps their heal- 
ing process. It doesn't matter where they are in 
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the grieving process. Some have reached peace 
and some are still struggling towards it. An 
accurate expression of feelings and experiences 


at various stages will be valuable. Honesty is the 


doananadaya 


most important ingredient. Contact Margie 
Holmes at 1203 North 1270 West, Provo, UT 
84604 or 801-375-3728. 


Retreats 





The Exponent I] Retreat will be held in 
Hillsboro, NH, July 10-12, 1998. To register, 
contact Cheryl Howard at (781) 646-6469 or 


19 Acton St. Arlington, MA 02174. $115.00. = 
The Midwest Pilgrimage will meet at the = 
Bishop Lane Retreat Center in Rockford, IL, == 
May 29-31, 1998. Contact Pittsburgh Pilgnms | 73 
at 435 Locust Ln. Pittsburgh, PA 15241. To be = 
placed on the Midwest Pilgrimage mailing list, = 
contact Ann Stone at 2705 Thayer St. Evanston, | = 

u— 


IL 60201 or email at AGS412@aol.com. 
Estimated cost: $90.00. 


The Rocky Mountain Retreat will be held in 
Winter Park, CO, May 29-31, 1998. To regis- 
ter, contact Linda Tyler at (303) 680-8475, 
14759 E. Chenango Place, Aurora, CO 80015, 
or LSTYLER@aol.com. Estimated cost: $50.00 


Two years - $30 _— 
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Check here if this is a change of address__ 


Please mail with payment to; Exponent II, P.O. Box 128, Arlington, MA 


Thank You! 
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